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The California Poststcondary Education Commission was ^ 
created fry the Legislature and the Governor in 1'9?4 as the 
successor to ike California Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education in order to coordinate and plan for education in 
California beyond high school As a state agency, the 
Commission is responsible for assuring thai the State's " 
resources for postsecondary education are utilized effectively 
and efficiently; for promoting diversity, innovation, and 
responsiveness to the nieds of students and society; and for 
advising the Legislature and the Governor on ^statewide 
educational policy and funding. 

The Commission- consists of 15 members. Nine represent the 
general public, with three eachafpointed by the Speaker of the 
Assembly, the Senate Rules Committee, and the Governor. The : 
other six represent the major educational systems of the State. 

The Commission holds regular public meetings throughout the 
year at which it takes action on staff studies and adopts 
positions on legislative proposals affecting pZstsecondary 
education. Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and, its other publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Sacramento, California 9S814; telephone (916) 4454932, 
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INTRODUCTION 



ORIGINS OF THE REPORT 

J . : ■ • ; ' • . " ..*;.'' 

During the last five' years, the cost of attending college in California 
increased sharply, while the State increased student! aid' funds paly minimally, 
and the federal government severely reduced its aid programs. As a result, 
concern has risen about the continued ability of the State's -grant programs 
to provide college access and choice to financially needy undergraduates. 

This increasing concern was evident in Supplemental Budget Langoage-adopted 
by the Legislature in '-the 1984-85 Budget Act calling on the Cpaasission to 
examine the California' Student Aid Commission's grant programs: 

Student Financial Aid Study. In order to assess the extent to ;,' 
■.-'which existing state student financial aid programs -meet stated 
^goals, the Legislature directs the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission to examine the.; characteristics of Student Aid 
, Commission grant program applicants and" recipients over the past 
* / several years. \ This assessment should include, „but not be^. limited 
to, an analysis, of the following: i 

A " : .;• '/ .; .': ' ;. \ . ••' ' .' ■ .. • ■ ; . ■ .. ■ ..■ : ..• ; ; ' • "". . ; 

^ ""■:'[ (a) the characteristics' of applicants and application patterns ; 
/ (b) program proVisions affecting eligibility; 

/' .." > ■ . ' .■;.'. •..*■; ■ ;''' , ; ■ • • •' i. . • ,.' ,•; ■ •• '." . ...... ■ '. - 

7 (c) characteristics of recipients and • .'distribution of awards 

among students and segments; ; _ 

w ■■ ; ; »| 

, (d) mechanisms and program provisions affecting the distribution 
of awards, including determination of need, ^income ceilings* 
_ number „of first-time; awards, and criteria for. rationing 

• ' . ■ available- first-time awards;,' - • . .) ■ , 

■ . , . .;. .;•.. - : . :• ■ . ■ ~ '■ —-v—- .. - ^ » j ■../..■ ; 

(e) program relationships including the interaction amoag state 
grant programs and between state program^ and. tthe] federal 
. Pell Grant program; and- ■• ."'!/, ' • V*. 

• ; (f) the . renewal process including the community college,, reserve 
' portion of the Gal Grant A program and renewal requirements 

for other Cal Grant A and B recipients, yi'. 

- - . The" Tos tsecondary " Education Commission shaiy- s^ubmit -a pteJL iminary 

i report oh program characteristick to the Joint Legislative Budget • 
Committee and the fiscal committees by November 30, 1984, and a 
final report outlining a range of possible policy options and 
their implications by February 15, 1985 (Itt^ 6420-001-001) . 

This report constitutes the preliminary rejportj on program characteristics- 
called for in this Supplemental Budget Language. ^It also represents the 
second part of the Commission's cojaprehensi veAanaiy sis of how California 
students meet the costs of attending college and of |the effectiveness of 

• . ■' ! '' ' • • ' ;. • . . ■ - ' . 



existing State and federal financial" aid programs in assuring '/access' for 
needy students. * '] 1 •«* ' ~ 

The first "part of the Commission's analysis, was the staff report, Meeting 
the Costs of Attending College « released in April 1984: That initial report 
examined the financial characteristics of the Staters "undergraduates ^nd the 
differences in the economic circumstances of students attending the' different 
segments; explored the cost of attendance in the* segments and looked at the 
factors that produce cost differences; analyzed how undergraduates and their 
families- meet the cost of attendance ; and described "how similar students in 
different segments use parental contributions', student contributions, grant 
aid, and loans to meet their college costs. ; 

The current report focuses on those California undergraduates who in recent 
years applied for financial assistance from tie.' State's two major undergrade 
uate grant programs —the Cal Grant A State Scholarship Program and the Cat 
Grant B Opportunity Grant Program— and the much smaller Cal Grant C Occu- 
pational Training Grant Program. In Part One it describes the - general 
characteristics of all Cal Grant applicants and recipients and recent trends. 
In Parts Two through Four it examines each program in terms of the Legisla- 
. *mreV charge in its Supplementary Budget Language, including recent trends 
in application patterns , provisions affecting eligibility, t characteristics 
of applicants and recipients, factors affecting the, distribution of awards, 
program interaction, and the renewal process. In each part, it attempj||Lto 
identify the factors responsible for changes in these program cbara<|pr- 

The issues raised in this report and to be addressed still further in a 
subsequent report due to the Legislature in February 1985 include these 
'questions : ■ ■ v •••*.' '• 

' - : , .' . • '• • \ ' " : \ '■ ' ' , ""V. 

.1. Are the State* s-tvo major Cal Grant programs effectively meeting their . 
stated goals and the needs of California's financially needy college and. 
^university -undergraduates? ' ■ 

vJL How do existing eligibility requirements , program provisions, funding 
^x^jevels, and statutory limits' on the number of grants affect the A distri- 
bn,tion of awards among ' Students and segments? . . 

3. /What impaotfhave increasing; educational costs and cutbacks in federal : 
"aid programs N had on -the effectiveness of State programs and on the 

relationship among State, federal, and institutional aid? 

-' ; ' . ,. % \ . ■ :•■ ■ v o \ : ' . 

4. 'And would, some other program structures, eligibility requirements, 

program provisions, or funding levels "better meet program goals "and the 
- needs of California students^ - — - - — • - --- - 

: "•"•'.'■'•'■ ■■■■■■ v". 4 ;: 

SOURCES: OF DATA ■ . - 

■ ' : - ; - 

The primary sources of data for this- 'analysis >re- the •'California Student Ai-du^ 
Commission's complete .applicant/recipient files -for both first-time , and 




ewal applicants for Cal Grant A, B, and £ award§ for 1980-81 through • , 
3-84, .and its' jfi,les on* institutional casts and characteristics'*. These "." 
computerized data files have been merged" into .four: student^aio, master , files 
i>y Foftsecdndary Education; Conmissj^ staff — one file for each of the four 
^pplicatio»/award years.. . These files , contain specific .information **on £he 
demodra'phic, financial, and academic circumstances of each- applicant f'*** 
well^s an. assessment, of the applicants' costs or ""budget" at. the.-in.stiV 
tution that he or she seei^ to atte'nd, the ability of parents .to .contribute 
toward meeting the$e cos"ts% the applicants ' individual earning* , eligibility 
for federal Pell Grant a i4, and other relevant data. - ; " 

'" " •{•''' " 1 • ' ' ."v."',.. • ; ' . .' ' 

Information gained from the analysis- of these data -were supplemented*^ th 
data on program characteristics i published by the Student,, Af3 Commission 
Research Office, the Student Aid Commission 1 s> Student Expense's and Resources 
Survey, the College Scholarship Sendee, and other available- sources". - . 



w ■ 



ASSyMPTlONS- ' : ' 




, t In undertaking this study, the Commission staff has operated on, these four -, 
general assumptions': • ... : ' 

\ 1*. An analyses ;of £he characteristics "'of Cal Grant 'applicants -.anil recipients.' 
V will incase understanding^ the ways in which deVographic factors' and 
; , v .: institutional 'charges influence the number and typfes\of students who 

. ". seek financial assistance to\ttend college. v - . " 

2. '' An^fexamination of .cmanfetf' in tjrtT characteristics of Cal\Grant recipients 

will v increase understanding of the ways in which applicVi^S patterns 
• I and program provisions influence the disAf ibution of awards' among students 

■ and segments as well as the appropriateness of current statutory- restric- 
• tions on the number of grants and. the adequacy' of present funding" levels. 

3. An analysis of the interaction among Cal Grant programs and between then 
and the federal Pell Grant^program will reveal the extent to' which each - <# 

• ( , program serves different or similar groups of students .and -the extent to 
* which they cftflpl^rof'nt one another, and - - y 



4. An examination of the renewal process -particularly the Community 
\ ' College -reserve portion :•• of the Cal Grant A program and" the renewal' 

requirements for other Cal Grant A and B recipients — will illuminate. >*. 
the extent to .which these programs facilitate the transfer of financially _ . 
«.' needy .undergraduates' from Community Colleges to foiir-yeair public and ' 

L_.._ indkpenoeat ioistitutiona: ae4_the. t 

* - * • - «ats ' IronU^^r^ivi|%> -»ork •tward,-the'..b«'ccaUttr«at« • 'degree.-:- ' 
' • . ■• - - ':' y^nii. . ': 'v'tv ■ ■■*'•-• ■ /: *..'.'•• -. -•: ' ■■ 

The Commission welcomes reactions.. to this report .and, in particular, to its 
••: success--^'- .achieving, tites^wderstaadings,. in order to assure, that the final. 
re£ort "--in? this/ -j&-ttip»'^i^\outy^..£oif-- the Legislature the Seat, .pos.sible : . ; 
policy qptions for • S tate^^nii sthd^nt 'f inancia 1 .^aid . in the future. 

,o '..:.v ! v.'' • » ■ ' '- 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS GT CAL GRANT APPLICANTS AND RECIPIENTS 

Ten fact> characterize the , three major undergraduate jCal Grant programs of 
* the'_ Ca lifornia- Student *ld 'powmission and their^ _ *tlaeAt. . applicauVs/ and 
H&raut reci^i^tsr \ ! --' ; '"' - ■ ■ 



1. INCREASING COMPETITiqi* , 



% competition for thA' 14,933 new Cal Grant Ay 6,825 Cal Grant B, and 1,337 
Cal Grant- C awards has\ increased greatly^in recent years because^ of the 
sharp rise* in the. numbeV of applicants . Total applications have increased 
from 69,027 in 1980-81 to 90,996 in. 1983^-84 for Cal Grant Av from 41 ,437 to 
56,082 for Cal' Grant B, and from 14,934 to 21,972 for Cal .Grant C. 

- ' ' - ' ' v. . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' - 

. 2/ LOW RATES OF APPLICATION COMPLETION '*. 

, . : V . ... : ' •' . ' : ■ ■ \ ■'. ■< , .. 

The number of students completing applications is less than the number who 
begiii J:he application process, particularly' in the Cal Grant B program. In 
19180-81 ,Vonly 60.3 perceni of those who started the Cal Grant B application 
process actually completed the required -forms, and in 1983-84, 59 .4 percent 
did s\- The comparable figures for fc^e Cal Grant C program were 58.8 and 
63.7 percent, and for the Cal Grant A program, 72.5 and 73.4 percent. 

These figures strongly" suggest that high .achieving students from either 
low-Income or more advantaged backgrounds have less difficulty than do^ 
disadvantagedt students completing all the paperwork required to apply for 
financial aid. The Student Aid Qpamission has made efforts to simplify that 
process in recent years, but. t^ie problem persists. 

., • ■ . (■;-.;■ ■ ,•: . ' • *.. ; ■ . r 

3.: LITTLE 'INCREASE *IN APPLICATIONS. FROM INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

.■••'>. *■''*■■• ■ * 

* ' ''■'"..■.«' '■ • ' ■ 

much more slowly than those of. other'participating segments: 

• The number of Cal Grant A applicants from independent institutions 
increased by only 1,095, or just 6. 7 percent between 1980-81 and 1983-84, 
ai a time when State University applicants jumped by- 9,547 and those 
from the UniverSitygrew'by 5,045 f. ■ - - • • 



V s Their Cal Grant B applicants increased by only 627, compared to 3 ,956 -in 
" the Community ...Colleges , 1,720 4.n the State University , and 1,397 in «thej 
University *' V ; • • ': • • 

V Their Cal' Grant C applicants grew, by just 244, compared to 3,678 in the r 
" Community Colleges, and 2, 54qJ in proprietary and other private ins titu- I 
* tions. (The University and State University do not participate in this' : 
^catioual-technic'al training grant program- K 7 / . 

4. . DECLINES IN ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS FROM INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

■ . • ■" ' ' ' . . , ' ■ ■ * * 

The number of low-income and middle- income^^l-jirant A .applicants to the 
University and State University increased over the^ar-yeax, period, but at 
independent institutions, substantially fewer students applieonE^om^f ami lies 
With incomes below $3'6» 000. Increases in, these applicants -also occurred, ih 
the Cal Grant B program at the three public segments, but again at indepen- 
dent institutions fewer students applied from families with incomes below 
: $24,000. In* fact, in both of these programs * almost the entire increase at 
'independent institutions occurred among applicants from families whose 
incomes were too high to remain eligible for grants. At 'least 60 percent of 
the increase in the University's Cal Grant A pool and 72 percent of the 
growth in its Cal Grant B pool also occurred among similar applicants, but 
the St* te University's applicant pool exhibited similar growth only in the 
*Cal Grant B program- . -'• .; 



5. RELATIVE DECLINES IN MIDDLE INCOME APPLICANTS - ■< ' 

y.. •••• : . | - ^ : ; . " . •; • '• 

In both the Cal Grant A and B programs, the relative size of the middle- 
income applicant group declined considerably. Much of the apparent 'upward 
shift in the income distribution among applicants 'to these programs stemmed 
from the impact of inflation on family incomes, but adjusting .fo* inflation, 
the greatest increase in applications actually occurred among those with 
198Q-eauivslent incomes below $12,000* in both programs and above '$42,000 in 
the Cat Grant Aprogra* or above $36,000 in the Cal Gjjmnt B program. 



6. INCREASING GAP BETWEEN NUMBER OF j GRANTS AND NUMBER OF 
FINANCIALLY-NEEDY APPLICANTS ./ 



-Between 198Q--81 and 1983^84, the statutory limits on the number of new 
awards in all three programs were' not increased, but the number of financially- 
needy applicants increased sharply, as did the competition for the limited^ 

n\^ex of aev itskati. I ' 

'* . > » .. ,•* 

• - The number of new Cal Grant A awards remained at 14,933, but the number 
of needy eligible applicants who were turned down without a grant 
I increased from 15,215 to 27,208. . '-t . 



• The gap between the number of -.needy eligible -applicants \aiid : authorized 
new. Gal Grant 8 awards widened from .10,692 to 26,498. Most of these 
fully-qualified 'a^plica^ts were frdm extremely low-income, disadvantaged 
families, and yet for every one of them who received a new Cal Grant B 

• award, more than three were turned 'away . ' ' .; 

• : •• . . ■ • .. . .: • ■ ' ■ 

• The gap was widest in the 'Cad Grant C program expanding from 5 to 
•:, 10,996 and increasing the ratio of successful to unsuccessful applicants 

from xsi> to 1:8. ; . / : -• ' - ' > J . ■ 

7. INCREASED IMPACT OF ELIGIBILITY LIMITATIONS / *v • 

Each program has certain provisions that/, affect eligiblity and' the distribu- 
tion of new awards: ■ * J \ ... 1 ' • 

• All pr^rams require potential recipients td demonstfate financial n3ld, 

• but, over the four years they all restricted eligiblity still further.. » 

The Cal Grant A and C programs use th§ same income ceiling. Yet after . 

1981-82, this income ceiling was not, adjusted to reflect inflation. 

This eliminated sizable numbers of the most academically abl^ Cal Grant 
v A applicants from the University and independent institutions. ( Its 
J impact was less dramatic in the Cal Grant C program; only because a 

smaller proportion of its applicants exceeded the income ceiling. 

The Cal Grant B program, on the other najid, uses an income- family size 
matrix in its scoring system to limit eligibility. It eliminated sizable 
numbers of applicants from large families with- incomes over $22,500 * 
because it weighted .income more heavily than family size in determining 
program eligibility. .. .• 

• The statutory \imit on new awards greatly increased competition for ■ 
available new grants and made all elements for' rationing each program's 
awards more sensitive. In the Cal Grant A program, heightened competi- . 
tion raised the grade-point cutoffs, particularly in 1981-82. In the 
Cal Grant B program, all elements of its complex scoring system became 
relatively more important, but most decisive were applicants' grade-point 
scores and those they received on a series of subjective questions about t 

.* their background and goals, finally, in the Cal Grant C program, with 
nine eligible applicants for every available new grant, the designation 
.. of job market shortage occupations ^all-elements ia its scoring 
system proved critical for selection. 

8. REDUCED PROPORTION' OF AWARDS TO NEW; HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

• Dramatic 'increases in the number of older applicants decreased - the ■ 
chances of applicants just finishing high school to secure grants. In^ 
the Cal Grant A program, the practice of allocating new.. awards on the 
basis of the percentage of 'needy eligible applicants at each academic . 



jLevel, together Witt this increase in the number of older applicants 
Shifted wore new grants to self-supporting applicants and to those who 
were already enrolled in college and away from those applying directly 
fro* high school. In contrast, the 16 unit limitation for eligibility 
in the Cal Grant B program assured that almost all of its new grants 
went to recent high school graduates. Yet in the Cal Grant C program, . 
older applicants included students already enrolled *i£i vocational pro> ; 
grams as well as those seeking job retraining and those who had bfegun^ 
thei* postsecoudary education in academic programs and then switched to 
vocational-technical training. These older applicants secured a larger 
percentage of available ne* Cal Grant C awards by scoring better on'the 
program. 1 s eligibility criteria , since a greater percentage of these 
awards were not reserved for, those who had already begun their postsecon- 
dary education, \ *V ' ~ 



INCREASING GAP BETWEEN THE SIZE OF EACH GRANT AND 
EDUCATIONAL COSTS * " : , 



The rapid increases in the costs of attending either public or independent/ 
institutions not.^nly exceeded the rate of inflation * The rise in family 
incomes, and th& Availability of federal Pell grants, but also the reduced 
assistance of Cal Grant awards* The lacjc of adjustment in the maximum 
amount of Cal Grant awards for these increases^ meant that reci£ients_ got 
insufficient funds frota their grafts to cover their educational costs, r 

• The unmet need of Cal Grant A recipients increased frojj $1,622 in 1980-81 
to $2,889 in, 1983-84 at the State University, $1,374 to $2*,474 at the 

, University, a&d' from $2,124 to $4,320 at independent institutions . 

• The unsiet need of Cal Grant B recipients increased even more. Although 
their grants included $1,100 for subsistence, the fact that first-year 
recipients cannot receive grants for tuition or fees meant that extremely 
low-income first-year recipients faced major costs at four-year institu- 
tions t±at were uncovered by either their Pell or Cal Grants. In fact, 
by 1983-84, the average remaining need of these first-year recipients ' 
ranged from $2,175 at the State University -to $7,460 at , independent 
■institutions. 

•j The same general .trend was evident for Cal Grant C recipients, because 
their maximum grants have hot, been increased since the program's inception 
-* in. 19^73^74, while college and proprietary school costs have risen sharply. 

■U-.-Qpa Of the. consequences ..-fll .the.. f ailuxe_jjf_ .both..! edfcsal ..and.; .Cal .Grant _aid 
to increase the number of awards or to cover v their traditional share of 
college costs has been a substantial increase in the number of students 
relying on loans to help finance their educations and a rise in their t 
. average cumulative indebtedness . ' , •• * 

. . v. />; . - ..: .;• ;...;.:;•■ .... _ , ■ -.. :. . . :,:•.;•,■,.,• :•....•, 
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LOW RATES OF RENEWAL AMONG COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUI^NTS 



The Cojmmuiity College reserve portion of the Cal Grant A program provides 
between* 2,000 and 3 ,000 new reserve awards each year to high-ability students 
who plan to transfer to a four-year institution' after attending a Community . / 
College. However, less than* half of the new recipients^ in the .reserve .>• 
program either renew their awards .or transfer with them the .following year, . 
and even fewer remain in. the program at the end of two years. These numbers 
are quite low considering the recipients'' ■high level of prior academic 
achievement, v . • • • .• •• • ..• -r; 

The renewal rate of first-year Cal - Grant B recipients attending Community 
Colleges is slightly, above 60 percent, but it is unclear how many of these • 
recipients eventually transfer successfully to four^year institutions and 
complete their baccalaureate. V 

■•.*•■' ■ . 

Further research will, be undertaken to identify the reasons for these facts t ; 
and suggestions for action will be outlined as needed, in the -Commission's 
final report on these grant programs . 



• CAL GRANT A APPLICANTS AND . RECIPIENTS ■• 

The Cal Grant A Program, established as the California State Scholarship : 
program in 1955-56, provides : grants to a limited number of talented hut 
financially needy undergraduates so that '. they can complete, four years of \ 
college at the institution of, their choice. When the I960 Master Plan 
Survey Team suggested that some lof the State ' s impending enrollment growth 
be accommodated at independent institutions, 'the- goals Were expanded to 
include encouraging independent institutions to expaud their enrollments^. 
Later, it sought to assist these institutions to attract and maintain thei^ 
enrollments . Nonetheless its basic objective 'remains largely unchanged — 
to assist academically* able, financially needy students to attend either 
public or independent colleges and universities. 

Respite the general, continuity of its objectives, the Cal Grant, A Program 
has expanded and changed dramatically over the past three decades. From 
fewer than "1*j000 ^first-time awards in its early -years,' the number of .awards 
increased steadily to 6,0&V by 19.70-71, and following Legislative approval 
for "substantial increases in this number during the early 1970s, to 14,930 
by. 1977-78, where it bis. remained virtually unchanged through. 1983-84. Total 
Cal Grant A awards , i^udiug -renewals , have remained between 39*500 and ~ 
40,000 awards over the last seven years, while* total program funding peaked: 
at '$'64*3 million in 1981-82' and then declined .to $61.8 million in 1983-84,. 

" •' . .• ■ • • • ' ' ■ • ■ ■ " ' ' . ' . 

. APPLICATION PATTERNS AND 'CHARACTERISTICS OF 'APPLICANTS 

The total number of applicants for first-time Cal £rant -A awards increased 
dramatically betwe*en 1978-79 and 4 1983-84, but this (increase has been uneven, 
as illustrated in figure 1 on page 12." From 54, 604t applicants in 1978-79, 
the number increased slightly to 58,636 in 1979-80, rose to 69,027" in 1980-81, 
jumped to 92,180 in 1981-82, dropped to 87,236 in 1982-83, and then rose- 
again to 90,996, in 1983-84., The most striking change was the sharp increase 
in 1981-82, followed by relative stability since t,hen. The reasons for 
thesetwo patterns are not clear, but several possible causes will be examined 
lalte^H^the report..;** ,..' '..;...:.'." :......:.,.. . ... - - 

Noti, ail of these applicants completed their. applications. Some failed to 
provide all the necessary information, while others did hot submit a Student 
_Aid Application lor California to 

. other 'applicants were ^ineligible for a Cal Grant A award, either because 
they :diM not wish to enroll in a program, of at least two years 'duration* 
were jaitfr enrol led or planning to enroll for at> least six units per term, had 
already completed more than si^ semesters or nine quarters of pbstsecondary 
study, sought to attend institutions that are not eligible to participate, 
had not bean residents of California for at least one year, or were ' not 
citizens or permanent residents o^Ithe United States. Still others failed 
to file all the needed forms before the andual deadline of February ,9 th. 



FIGURE 1 Total Applicants and Eligible Applicants for First" 
Time Ca 1 Grant A Awards, l98Q-8h to 1983-84 ^ 
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All of these applicants were ineligible for grants and are not 'discussed 
hereafter, the remaining eligible applicants, are the ones for whom complete 
information exists, and thus they are the only ones whose characteristics 
are 'analyzed here., , . 



Applicants 1 Choice of Institution 



*\The overall growth of more than 33 percent in the number of eligible first- 
time; appl icants be tween l&SO-r-B l and .19S3--&4 wast no t .dis tr ibuted- evenly, among 
the four-year segments, as Table 1 shows. Among the three major segmental 
participants in the program, the California State University had the greatest 
absolute and relative increases in applicants: more than 9,500, or more 
than 52 percent, FurMw^r, 81 percent of this increase occurred in 1981-82, 



A similar, if less dramatic, pattern was evident at the University 6f Cali- 
fornia: an increase of 5,045, or 36 percent, 
that increase occurred, in 19-81-82. 



Again t nearly 80 percent of 



* 



TABLE 1 Number of Cal Grant A Applicants by Segment, 



I980-8Z to 1983-84 



i, 





1980-81 


'1981- 


82 


1982- 


83 


Ci983-.84 


Segment ■> 


Number 

■ ■ •• >" . 


%■ ■ 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number * 


| State Uu^ersity 


18,303 


36.6% 


26,064 


40.0% 


27,006 


41,0% 


27,850 •41.7% 


University 


14,010 


28.0 


* 17,983 


27.6 


18,733 


28.4 


19*055 28.5 


Independent 


16;228 




19,488 


29 .9 • 


18,430 


27.9 


17,323 25.9 


Otter Private \ 


1,467 ( 


^2.9 


1,629 


2.5 


1,780 


2.7 


2,531 3,8.. 


- TOTAL - 


50,028 100.0%, 


65,172 


ioo :o% 


65,967 100 i 6% 


66,760 100.0% 



Source: California Student Aid Conmissiou (CS^) Applicaui/Recipient Data Tapes 



Independent institutions , however, failed to increase the - size of their 
applicant pool appreciably. As in the two public segments J the number of 
"applicants increased between' 1980-81 and 1981*82 by 3,260, or by over 20 
percent v But the nujaber* of independent - college applicants then dropped by 
more than 1,000 -in each of , the next two years* Overall, the independent 
institutions 1 pool increased by only- i, 095, *or 6.7 percent, over this four- 
year period* 



Proprietary and other .private institutions , such as the American Conservatory 
Theatre-, Fashion Institute, $nd Westland College enrolled no mors than 3-8 
percent of applicants over these years, but they increased their number by 
atlmost as ©any applicants as the independent institutions — 1,064 and by 
9 72.5 percent* A \ ■ * . 

As a result Of these wid^y varied growth urates, the segmental distribution 
changed in important ways. State University applicants accounted for nearly 
... 42- -per cfent jo£ . all . etlxgjble^applicants Jji -1!^ 
percent four years earlier . ijniVersity applicants accounted for nearly 
identical proportions of tbtal- applicants in both periods, while those from 
independeat colleges and universities dropped sharply from over 32 percent 
of the totaV in 1980-il to ju*t under-26 percent ifl I983r84. v This shift is 
only one of a number of isxportant changes in the distribution and composition 
of the Cal Grant A applicant' pool in the past four, yeats that have had a 
profound effect on the distribution of awards amoi^ students and segments . 
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Academic Level of , Applicants 



As noted earlier, students may apply for a new Cal Qraat A award if they 
have not yet completed six semesters or nine quarters of postsecohdary 
education— typically their third or junior year. The Student Aid Comm'is- . 
sibn defines four different academic levels based on applicants' status at 
the time they apply for awards: Level 1 consists of students applying as 
high school seniors; Level 2, of college freshmen; Level 3, college sopho- 
mores, and Level 4 upper-division students who have -not completed their 
.junior year. \\'.' . . . " 

The distribution of applicants by academic level and segment has changed 
markedly since 1980-81, as Table 2 shows, primarily by an- increase among 



TABLE 2 



Number of Cal Grant A Applicants by Segment 
Academic Level, 1980-81 to 1983*84 j' v : 



and 



. Segment 


1980-82 : . 


1981-82 ' 


■ ' 1982-83 • 


1983-84 ■ 


and Level - * 


Number 


% 


• Number 




Number 


■ i ' 


Number 


% 


'_. State University 
















► 


Level 1 


13,031 


71.2% 


16,523 


63.4% 


17,086 


63.3% 


17,379 


62.4% 


Level 2 ".' •' 


2,101 


•11.5* 


4,093 


15.7 


4,20l! 


15.6 


4,171 


15.0 


Level 3 


2,429 


13.3 • 


■ 4,261 


16.3 


4,569 


16.9 


4*918 


17.6 


. Level 4 * '. 


742 


4..0 


1,186 


4.6 


1,148 


4,2 


1,382 


5.0 


University 








i 










Level 1 


8,644 


'61.7 


10,856 


60.4/" 


1 1,150 


.59.5 ^ 


•11,616 


61.0 


■ Level k 2 , 


2,074 


14.8 


2,-980 


16.6 


3,154 


16.8 


2,807 


14.7 


■ Level 3 


2,406. 


17.2 


3,099 


17.2 


3,191 


17\0 


3,364 


17.6 


^^^^JCevel -4 


886: 




1,047 


5.8 ; 


r,237 


'6.6 




6.8 


* Independent 


















• hjtvel 1 ": / 


10,316 


63,6 


11,569 


59.4 • 


10,863 


58.9 


10,643 


61/4 


•"Level 2 


2,594 


16.0 


••" 3,484 


! 17.9 • 


3,440 


18.7 


2,846 


16.4 


Level 3 


2,295 


14.1 


3,134 


; 16.1. 


2,915 


15.8 


2*671 


15.4 


Level 4 


1,023 


6.3 


1,301 


6.7 


1,212 


6.6 


1,163 


6.7 



Proprietary & Other Private 



• Level 1 
Level '2\ 
Level 31 
Level4/ 

All Segments 
Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 , 



819/ 

. • 437/' 
17$ 

..'.V 45 

* 

' 3*2, '818" 
7,207 
7,306 
2,697 



55.8 
29.8 
12.0 
3.1 

'65 .6 
14.4 
14,6 
•5.4 



843^51.7 
5.38*33.0 



195 
50 

3r,"gor 

11,095 
10,690 
3,584 



12-. 0 
3.1 



934 52 

550 30 

235 13 

61 3 



' "40, "645 60; 
17.0 11^248 17. 
16.4 * 10,912 16. 
5.5 3,655 • .5. 



.4 
.9 
.2 

,4: 

T" 
. o 

.5 
.5 



1,238 
903 
304 
86 

"40,87? 
10,727 
11,257 
3,899 



48.9 
35.7 
12.0 
3.4 

'61.2' 
16. 1 
16.9 
5.8 



ERLC 



Notei. Level 1 is high school seniors; 2, college freshmen; 

sophomores; and 4y upper-diyis ion students who h>ve 
their junior year. • . „ .'V 

Source: CSAevApplxcant/Recipient Data. Tapes. " 
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those already enrolled in college. - In 1980-81 ,^5 # . 6 percent of alL appli- 
cants were high school seniors applying for a new award for theij freshman 
year in college, while' the other 34.4 percent ^of applicants were already 
enrolled in college. By 1983-8^4, 8,059 more high school seniors applied 
than! had four years earlier, but they accounted for 61 ; 2 percent of all 
applicants. Now' nearly four < out of every ten applicants were already 
enrolled in college — an increase of 8,673 since 198Qr8l . 

The most pronounced, shift between the proportion df applicants who were high 
school seniors and those already enrolled in college occurred- in the State 
University and in proprietary 'and "other private institutions eligible^ to 
participate in the Cal Grant A program. . At the State University., the percent^ 
age of all applicants who were high school seniors dropped from 71 to 62 . 
percent. At the proprietary institutions, the percentage's declined from 56 
to 49 percent. ' .•„'••■ 

f The number of applicants in each segment- who were high school seniors versus 
those who* were already enrolled, varied markedly among the four segments over 
this period, as Table 3' shows. In the State ^University, for example V the 
high .school applicants increased .by 4,348, or "33. 4 percent, while those who 
were already enroled, increased by 5,199, or 98.6 percent. In the Univer- 
sity, the number of high school applicants increased by 2,972, or by 34^.4 
percent \ while those from students already enrolled climbed by 2,073, or 

■'■■). • • :i . , J* - : . •;. - ■ ■ . : ; ' 

Vi V .' 1 • ' :; . % ' v 

TABLE $ • Change in the Number of Cal Grant A Applicants by 
' - ; segment and Student level, 1980*81 to J983-84 



. % \ . ■ ;. ;;• . , , - ■ .<< .- 
Segment and Level 
Stat* University 


1980-81 
Number 


1$83 J 84 
Number. 


Chang 
Number ^ 


e 

Percent 






> 


* 


Hig^h School Seniors . 
Already Enrolled. " v 


13,031 
5,272 


'.17 ,379 
10,471 


• +4,348 

:+5,rt9 


+33.4% 
+98 fb 


Univer^sity^ .- 










. , " High School Seniors * 
. Already Enrolled t 


8,644 
5,366 


11,616 
7,439 


+2,972 

+2., 073, 


+34.4 
+38.6 


Independent 










High School Seniors , v ' 
Already Enrolled •— ^ — 


10,316 
5>-9i2 


10,643 
6,680 


'1 + 327^ 
+ 768 

i ■ - ' ' • 


+ 3.2 
+13^0 


"Proprietary and Other Frivate 


' .;. * 








High School* Seniors 
Already 'Enrolled \ 


' 819 
648 


' 1,238 . 
1,293 


' .1; . + 419 • s 

■! + -645 y 

f ' . . . ' • 


/+51.2 
+99.5 


All Segments 




t 


r :* /*';■ •;•/. 




* High School Seniors 
Already Enrolled 


32,818 
17,210 


40,877 
25,883 


i'V* +8,059 
| +8,673 


+24.5 
-+5Q.4 



Source: CSAC Applicant /Recipient Data Tapes. 



3JS .'6 percent. The slow rate of growth in the number of independent college 
and university applicants was particularly evident in the increase of justv 
327 high school seniors," or 3 percent; and an increase of 768, or 13 percent, 
irt already, enrolled applicants. Among proprietary institutions, the largest 
increase also occurred among already enrolled applicants, where the number 
nearly doubled. ' ' . 

Since J the number of first-timii awards in the Cal Grant; A program "is deter- 
mined in part by the proportion of all applicants at each of the four, educa- 
"tional levels, the shift toward an increasing number and percentage of 
college freshmen and sophomores applying and the segmental differences in 
these patterns had a majors-effect, on the eventual distribution of awards 
with more awards'going to State University and proprietary students . ' ... ' 

The Dependency Status of Applicantfi ^ '/ 

Any description of the financial resources of California' s * student aid _ 
applicants must resolve the question of whose income is most appreciate to 
consider — that* of the, applicant* s parents or that of the applicant and, if 
married, his or her spouse. The answer to this question depends on whether 
applicants are financially dependent on their parents for financial support 
or are financially independent and setf- supporting. / . , 

Federal and California criteria for determining students' dependency status 
differ, with the State criteria being more stringent; According v to the 
State' s definition, students are considered financially independent if they 

- meet three tests ( 1), they were not claimed as income* tax dependents by 
their parents or legal guardians for ,both the past three years and the, 

. current "school year; (2) they did not live in their parents' or legal, 
guardians/-, home for more than weeks in the past three years or the 1 

• Current' one; and (30 they did not, receive $750 or more in direct financial 
support from their parents or legal guardians in any of these years. 

There has been only a slight increase in the ratio of dependent to indepen- 
dent applicants during these four years, although the number of independent 
applicants has increased at a substantially faster rate — 65.4 to 28.6 
percent— ' as Table 4 shows; In the State University and at proprietary 
institutions, the ♦number of independent or self-supporting applicants more 
thak doubled and increased from 14. 7 to -21.6 percent and from 20>2 to 26.4 
perdent of all State- University and proprietary institution applicants, 
, respectively. In part, the marked; increase in these applicants, in these two 
r segments was yet another reflection of the substantial increase^ these' seg- 
ments experienced in the number 'o£^ * 
Most pre-freshman applicants are still dependent on their parents for support, 
while those already enrolled in post^econdary -education are somewhat older 
and may meet the State's three-year criteria for independent status. 

. * ■ , ■ ' 

At the University of California, the number of its dependent and independent 
applicants increased at nearly identical rates, and dependent applicants 
continued to account for seven out of every eight applicj^ to- In the 
independent institutions, on the other hand, the- number of seJPPpporting 



% TA&LE 4 Dependency Status of* Cal Grant A Applicants by' Segment, 

■ \ - 1980-81 : ta:1983 T 84 - w ^ • Change. 19$0-8i 

. -. '• Segment ■" 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 to 1983-4 

1 and' Status Number Number Number Number Number Percent 

^State University. • > • '•• . • 

% Dependent " -V *15,612' '. 21,162 21,562 21 ,850 ^ +6,218- + 39.8% 

Independent ' 2,691 4,902 . * 5,444 6,020 +3,329 +123.7- 

University 

Dependent . . ' 12,288 ~ 15,806 16,-282 . 16,680 ; +4,392 + 35.7 

Independent " * 1,722* 2, 177 2,451 ^ 2,375 + 653 + 37.9 

independent. '•. • j v..,. . . • ! ' 

Dependent 14,393. 17,157 16,332 , 15,539 +1,146 . + &.0 

Independent "1*835 ** 2^331 2,098 1,7$4< - 51 1 " 2 - 8 

Proprietary ^and Other Private 

Dependent 1,171 1,204 1,338 1,863+692+59.1 

-Independent 296 • 425 > 442 668 + 372 + +125.7 

All Segments 

*••' Dependent * . . 43,472 55,335 55,531 55,913 "+12,441 + 28.6 

,.. Independent 6,556 9^37 ia,436 10,847 + 4,291 + 65.4 

\Source: ; ^ • V - . 



"applicants -increased only in 1981-82, and then declined sharply for two 
successive, years, so that 51 fewer self -supporting applicants applied from' 
that segment in l<J83-84 than had applied three years earlier . 

~-fcf greater significance was the uiieveniiess> in the segmental shares of the 
'increasing numbers of dependent and independent applicants. Almost exactly 
half of the overall increase in the number 'of - dependent applicants occurred 
in t&e State University. University applicants accounted for an additional 
35 percent, but independent institutions accounted for scarcely 9 percent..; 
At the safae' time, "self-supporting State University applicants accounted for 
78 percent of the overall increase among these applicants; those at the 
-.—University, for 15 percent; and -those at independent institutions., . for none . - 



Family Income 'of Dependent Applicants 



As noted earlier, at least 70" percent of all Cal Grant A applicants in each 
segment depend on their parents for, financial support. In the University 



aad independent institutions, nearly 90 percent are dependent. Table 5 
shows how the family-income distribution fibr dependent applicants in all 
four segments has changed oyer; the past four/yearfc. 

As might be expected, segmental differences in the family •'income distribution 
of these applicants reflected differences in the family-income distribution 
of their undergraduates and the 'substantial differences in their cpst of \ . 
attendance . For example , over 75 percent of these applicants pa. the low- 
priced State University came from families with incomes^of- less than $2*, 000 
in 1980-81, as did 63 percent in 1983-84. In;' the somewhat higher-priced 
University of California, on the other hand, 55 percent of its dependent 
applicants cane from families "with incomes below $24,000 'in 1980-81 , but 
only 43 percent ''did so by 1983-84 as the Cost of attendance increased sharply 
and an increasing proportion of middle- income 'students now sought^ financial • 
aid .in -order to attend. At independent institutions, only 5,1 percent of : 
dependent applicants were from families, with incomes of less .than $24*000 in 
1980-81,* since many middle- income students required financial aid to meet 
their high costs; and nearly 10 percent of dependent applicants came from 
families with incomes of $42,000 or more. By 1983-84 /v just 38 percent of 
dependent applicants at these institutions bad family incomes below $24,000, 
while over 27 percent were from families earning $42,000 or more. • 

The most striking changes occurred ' in the family-income distribution of 
financially dependent applicants at \ independent institutions . The number, of 
•these applicants declined between 1980-81 and 1983-84, with an overall loss 
of 1,911 and sizeable losses in every family'- income category below $36 , 000 . 
the/ drop in applicants in the categories of "Under $12 ,000" and !'$ 12 ,000 - 
$23, 999V approached 20 f percent-* A small increase of 176 dependent. applicants 
occurred in the $36,000 to $41,999 income range, but the only sizeable 
increase occurred in the range of $42,000 or more. In other words, almost 
the entire increase in the dependent applicant pool at independent institu- - 
tions occurred among students whose families had incomes that exceeded the 
Cal Grant A program's income ceiling for eligibility, although many of them 
could demonstrate financial need since the cost of a singli year at these 
institutions often reached $11,000 to $13,009 >n 1983-84; ; , ' ; 

The decline in the 'percentage of dependent applicants from families with 
incomes below $24,000 and the, rapid increase in the percentage 'of applicants 
from families wiih incomes above $42,000 -stemmed in part from the impact of 
inflation during this period. In analyzing the financial circumstances of 
these applicants, the important questions, are whether their actual family 
incom«-J|istribution changed* between 1980-81 and 1983-84 in constant dollars 
and, if so, how and to what extent. To answer these questions, the family* 
■ income .'distribution, -displayed in ?3faULlJax. eicji j^gmeht. 
adjusted for actual changes since 1980 in the median family income of Cali- 
fornia families whose heads were between 40 and 54 years of age. This age 
range was used because these families were most likely; to have children of 



TkB^S^^^iXyf'Jncoj^ Distribution 'of Financially Dependent 
Vv' r .\ < CM 1 Or ant A Applicants by Segment, ' 1980-81 to 1983-84 



Segment, and 
Income :in 
Thousands 



1980-81 ,; 

w — It 



State. University 

$0-11.999 

12-23 ^999^ 

24-35.^99 
, 36-41 ^990 
■ 42 and tfp,: : 



6,073 
3,204 
556 

'346 



University 

$0^11.999 
12-23.999. 
24-35.99.9 
36-41.999 
.42 and Up 



2,540 
4,282 
•3,551 
1,074 
841 



Independent 

$0-11.999 . 2,855 
12-«3.999~-4»540 
♦24-35.999 4,232 
36-41.999 1,409 
42«*nd Ufc v. 1,357 



34,8 
38.9 
20.5 
3.6 
2.2 



20.7 
34.8 
28.9 
8.7 
6-8 



19.8 
31.5 
29.4 
9.8 
9.5 



'mutt 

6,602 31.2' 
7,454 f"35. 2 
4*916 23.2 



1,132 
1,058 



2,871 
4,854 
4,341 
1,584 
2,156 



2,962 
'4,652 
4,751 
1,849 
2,943 



Proprietary and Other Private 



5-3 

5, 



18.2 
30.7 
27.4 
10.0 
13.6 



17.3 
27.1 
27.7 
10. 8- 
17.2 



$0-11.999 


345 


29.5 . 


327 


27.2 


12-23.999 


421 


40.0 


417 


34.6 


24-35.. 999 




'.24.6 


289 


24.0 


36-41.999 


"* 68 


5.8 


96 


8.0 


42 and Up 


47 


4.0 


.75 


^6.2 



1982*83 

•# ..-.%' 



6,695 
7,313 
4,640 
1,264 
1,650 



2,909 
'4,518 
4,226 
1,671 
2,958 



2,509 
4,222 
4,101 
1,629 
3,870 



322 
429 
321 
111 
155 < 



\ 



Source: 



CSAC Applicant /Recipient Data Tapes , 



31.0 
33.9 
21.5 
5.9 



17.9 
27.? 
26.0 
10.3 
18.2 



15.4 
25 .« 
25.1 
10.0 
23.7 



24.1 
32. 1 
24.0 
8.3 
11.6 
v 



Change 

1983-84 1980-81 to T983-B4 : 



6,757 
7,060 
4,698 
1,350 
1,965 



2,943 
4,294 
4,025 
1,596 
3,822 



2,255 
3,647 
3,810 
1,585 
4,242 



30'. 9 
'32.3 
21.5 
6.2 
9.0 



17.7 
25.7 
24.1 
9.6 
22.9 



14.5 
23.5 
24.5 
10.2, 
27.3. 



482 
588 
469 
130 
194. 



+1,324 
+ 987 
+1,494 
+ 794 
+1,619 



+ 403 

••+•-■ 12 
+ .474 
+ 522 
+2,981 



- 600 
~ 893 
422 
+ 176 
+2,885 



25.9 
31.6 
,25.2 . 

7.0 
.10.4 ' 



+ 
+ 

+, 



137 
167 
181 
62 
147 



+20.0% 
+ 13.2 
+ 30.4 
+142.8* 
+470; 6 



+ 15.9 
0.2 
+ 13.3 
+ 48.6 
+354.4 
. : c 



- 21.0 
-19.7 

- 10. j p 
+ 12.5 
+212.6 



+ 32.5 
+ 39.7 
+ 62.8 
+ 91.2 
+312,8 



college age ""Table ~6 on page 20^hows the inc^^ 

in terms of 1980 dollars and includes an index based on the relative' size of 
each- income group. This index is designed to reveal the character of changes 
in the family*- income distribution of these applicants ^between 1980-81 and 
1983-84. ■ ; » f ■■ • • ■■•••T." .■ ; ■' 



) 



TABLE' 6 Family Income Distrinvt ion of, Financial It; Dependent • 
: * ■ -Gai Gr.ant A Applicants by Segment,' ,19$Q-81 and 1983-84, 
in Constant 1980 Dollars > • \ , 



Segment and IpsAae 

State University 

$0-11,999 
$12,000 - $23,999 
.^$24,000 - $35,999 
$36,000,- $41,999 
;$4?,O00 and Above 



) 



1980^81 


1983^84 




Index 




Number " Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Cha.nqe* 


• 


5,433- 34.8% 
6,073 38.9 
3,204 20,5 
♦556 S.6 
' 346 2,2 


*8,»39 
7,896 
3', 741 
- 645 
709 


4o. sy 

36.2 
* 17.2 
,3.0 

3;2 


s . * • 
+3,406 
•+1.S23 
+ -537 
+ S9 
+ . 363 


116 
93 
84 

83 " 
145 . 


* * 



.-2,540 


.20*^ 


*4,110 


24.7 




\\9 ' " ' . 


s . V 


4,282 


.34'. 8 


5,436,.: 


32,6. ' 


+1,154 






3,551 


28.9 


4,276 


25.7 


+ 725 


89 




1,074 


• 8.7 ' 


1,239 - 


7.4 


+ 165 


85 


h 


841 


6.8 


1,619 


9.7 


«~. 778 


143 





University 

■ : • $0 - $11,999 
I £12,000 - $23-, 9 99 * 

J*-r $24,000 - $35,999 
" $36,000 - $41,999 
/ $42,000 and Above 

Independent 

$0 - $11,999 . , 2,855 

$12,000 - $23,999 4,540 

$24,000*- $35,999 A, 232 

$36,000. - $41,999.' 1,409 

• $42",000 and Above 1,357 

Proprietary and Other Private 1 . . 

$0 - $11,9*9 . 345 M29.5* ' 648 34.8 + 303 11& 

- $12,000 - $23^999 421 *40.0 717 * 38.4 + 296 .96 

$24,000 - $35,999 288 24.6 366 ty.jj. + 78 _80 

$36,000 - $41,999 68 , 5.8 > 64 3* . - 4 50 

$42;O00 and Above 47 \ 4.0 f ■ 66 .J 3-5 +19 ;f88 

'-. ' '. .. . - * ' - , * . ' ■ ' • 

Source: CSAC *Applicant/*eci^ient Data Tapes; Computations by Pos'tsecondary 

Education Cosssiasion Staff usinfc data from Department of Finance ...... 

* Current Population purvey data on median incomes in California- of ' } 
families with hea^between *4J §nd 54 ye^rs of age, •: . :J: 



19.8 


3,260 ' 


21.0 


+ 


375 


106 


31.5 ■ 


4,804' 


30.4 


+ 


264 * 


96 


29.4 


4,230 


27.2 




■ ■ 2 


92 


9.8 


1*371 


8.8 




38 


• 90 


9.5 


1,872 


12.0 


+ 


515 


126 



These appear quite different . from thole in Table 5. Of particular note is J - 

the% fflarke(J increase in the proportion of applicants at both ends of the * * 
incoine spec t rum and the relative decline in. the size of the middle- inc^we 
group, especially those with lS8Q*eqi*ivalent incomes between $24,000 and ^ 
$41,999, This pattern is evident in ail three jpwjor segments, although at 



4 
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independent institutions the relative size of the lowest 'income category did 
not increase as rapidly at they did at the State University and University. , 
The size of the independent institutions', middle- income group did not decline 
quite as sharply as in the public segments either, where the percentage of 
applicants' in. the $£4*000- to $41 ,999 ranges were v only 83 to- 89 percent as 
large as they had been four years earlier', although tine incomes that corre- 
sponded to the 1980 "$24,000 to $41 ,£9?" range had increased to between 
$30,600 and $53,550 by 1983-84. And at upper levels, a marked increase 
occurred in applicants from families with 1980-equivalent incomes of $42,000 
and above in 1983-84. 7 More applicants from such families were attending - 
independent than- public institutions at both the start and end of this 
period, but this group increased. by more than 43 percent in both public 
segments by 1983-84, probably in response to rapid increases in their required 
fees and other attendance costs' beginning in 198,1*82. •.'•'">%• 



Income Distribution of Financially Independent applicants 



The income of financially independent or self-supporting applicants' includes 
both taxable and non-taxable earnings of the applicants themselves and, in 
the case of married applicants , the earnings of their spouses. Table 7 on 
page 18 shows the income distribution of these applicants for each segment. 

As Table,. 7 shows , the State University .had the largest, number of self-sup- 
porting applicants during this period. It alsoLexperienced the most sub- 
stantial increase in such applicants, with the ; , number more than' doubling. 
The University and the proprietary institutions had more modest increases, 
with the rate of increase most marked among those with incomes above $6,000, 

As "with financially dependent applicants , ♦ the trend among self-supporting 
applicants at independent institutions gives cause »for concern. Although 
these institutions still had over 1,780 independent students applying in 
, 1983-84 „ they experienced an overall' drop of nearly 3 percent in the number 
of these applicants. Their number of those with incomes below $3,000 dropped 
by 82 or by nearly 9 percent, while those with incomes between $3,000 and 
$6,000 declined by 95 or Nearly 18 percent, fioreover, although the number of 
applicants with incomes i\ the ""$6,000;' to $8,999" and "$9,000 to $11,999" 
ranges, increased over the four years, they also showed marked declines after 
peaking inV 1981-82 or the following year, furthermore, the increase in.,' 
applicants wirth incomes of $12,000 or more leveled off after 1982-83, and in 
constant doUars the size of this group also declined over *he four-year 
period. Whatever the full explanation for this pattern, which almost cer- 
tainly includes both the psychological and very real financial barrier of 
high\ tuition^the decline in.Jt.he size . of _ the* self rsupP?rtin^ applicant pool ^ 
at independent .institutions cannot be attributed to Cal Grant A income 
ceilings or the inability of such ..applicants to demonstrate thsir need for 
substantial amounts of aid. . 4 



TABLE 7 



Student and 
Cal Grant A 



Spouse Income df Financially Independent 
Applicants by Segment, 1980-f * to 1983-84. 



'Segment and 
Income in 
Thousands 



1980-81 
# % 



IStaie University 

' $0-2.999 1,495 55.6 




3-5 .999 - 
6r8.999 

' 9-11.999 . 

• 12 and Up 

University 

- 0-2.999 
3-5.9.99 
6-8.999 

'. 9-11.999 
12 and- Up 

Independent 

$0-2.999 • 
3-5.999' 
6-8.999 
9-11.999 
.'■ 12 and' Up 



838 31.1 
2J1 9.0 
,81 3.0 
36 1.3 



1,077 62.5 
•456 26.5 
122 XA 

33 i.9. 

34 *2.0 

: * ' v. 

942 51^.3 
534 29.1 
176 9.6 
88 4.8 
95 5.2 



2,685 54,8 
1,317 26.9 
538 11.0 
163 3.3 
188 3. 



1,359 62.4' 
517 23 . 7 , 
180 8.i« 

' 57 2.6 
. 64 ' 2.9 



1,200 51.5 
25 ♦ 2 
"273 11.7 
W2 4.8 




1982-83 



14~53.5 
$5 24.7 
744 13.7 
267 4.9 
174 3.2 



1,455 59.4 
626 25, 5 

• 232 9.5 
69 2,8 
69 2.8 



998 47.6 
528 25.2 
300 14.3 
101 4.8 



158 4 6. 8 171 8.2 



Proprietary and Other Private 



$0-2.999 
3-5.999 
6-8.999 
9-11.999 

42 and Up 



138 
100 
32 
16 
16 



46.6 
33.8 
10.8 
'5.4 
5.4 



206 48.5 
128 30.1 

42 9.9 
■ 2T 6.\ 

22 5.2 



171 38.7 
139 31.4 
78 17.6 
24 5.4 
30 fi 6.8 



Source:. CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes 



Grade-Point Distribution of Applicants 



198*3- 



84' 



Change 
1980-81 to 1983-84 



•3,253 54.0 
1*465 24.3 
799 13.3 
250* 4.2 
-243 4.0 



sv 



t 

+1,758 +117.6% 
+ 627 + 74.8 
+ ' 558+231.5 
+ 186 +229.6 
+ , 207 +575.0 



1, 4 433 60.3 
560 23.6 
230^ 9.7 
66 2.8 
86 3.6 

v 

860 48.2 
439 24.6 
218 12.2 
.95 5.3 
172 9.6 



+ 356,+ 33.0 
•+ 104 + 22.8 
+ 108 + 88.5 
+ 33+100.0 
+ ~ 52 +152.9 



- , 82 - 8.7 

- 95 --17. 8 
+.-. 42 + 23.9 
+ • 7 + 8.0 
+ 77 + .81.0 



222 -33 .2 
228 34U y + 
116 l/.4 + 
52 7.8 + 
29* 4.3 * + 



84 +60.9 
128 +128.0 
84 +$62.5 

"^6>+225.0 
"'13 + 81.2 




The Cal Grant A prograa was originally called the State Scholarship program, 
and awards are still distributed or rationed amolg eligible students with 
demonstra ted financial need on the basis. 6 f their grade^oint; averages'. As, 
Table 8 shows, sizeaBle differences exist in "the grade-poiut ^distribution ', oi 
j^yjgganXJuaq^ * ' ■ * 



In part, these differences .are a reflection of the academic selectivity of 
each segment*. The University of California' s high ^admission standards were 
evidenced by nearly half of its "applicants having 3.4 g^de-point averages 
and nearly three-fourths having averages above 3.0. On the other hand, oiore 
than 50 percent of the State University' s applicants and over 55 percent or 



Under 2.5 


4, 163 


22.7% 


•6,173 


23. 


■ 7% 


6,632 


2.5-2.79 


3,115 


17.0. 


4,540 


17. 


.4 


4,726. 


2.8-2.99 


2,093 


•11 V4 


3,277 


12, 


.6 


3,235 


3.0-3.19 


2,634 


14.4 


3,654 


14, 


.0 


3,784 


3.2-3.39 


2,234 


12,2 


2,906 


U. 


.1:. 


3,081 


3.4 & Up ; 


4y027 


22.0 


5,514 


21, 


.2 


5 ,545 



TABLE 8 Grade-Point Distribution of ,Cal Grant A Applicants by . 
■■•<.. Segments 1980*81 to 1 983-84\ 

' \ '..>,■■ .Change, 

Segment and' 1980*81 1981-82 D82-83 • 1983.-84- 1980-81 to 1983-84 

Grafte Point # £ F ? ?— 1 •# • % ! 1 

•Stapfe University : ; •• * . . , • 

24.6% >6,743 24.2% +2,58p +62.0% 

17.5 . 4,839 17,4- +1/724 +55.3 

12.0 3,512 12.6 +1,419.. +67.8 

14.0 3,878 13.9 +1,244 +47 '.^ 
11,4 3,191 11.4+7 957 +42.8 

20. 1 5,686 20.4+1,659 +41.2 - 

... ■ . . 

University ".•'•*•/ '.,.*■.■■ 

' Under 2.5 1,038 • 7/4- * 1,535 8.5 1,689 * 9.0 1,754 9.2 + : 716 +69.0 

2.5-2.79 1,071 7.6 1,556 8.6 1,680 9.0 1,722 9.0 + 651+60.8 

2.8-2.99 i, 030- 7.4 1,422 7.9 - 1,539 8.2 1,479 7.8 + «467 +45.3 - 

3.0-3.19 1.623 ll.'fi 2,304 12.8 2,44l 13.0 2,322 12.2 + 699' +43.1 . 

3.2-3.39 1,996 14. 2 2,589 14.4 2,556 13.6 2,583 13.6 +587+29.4 

3.4 & Up 7,252 51.8 8,577 47.7 -8.828 .47.1 9.177 48.2 +1,925 +26.5 

Independent y\ 

Under 2.5 • 1,982 12.2 2,7.73 14.2 2,59l/vl4.0 <$,5Q4 .14, f - + '522 . +26.3; 

2.5-2.79 2,082 12.8 2,805 14.4 . 2,588 14.0 2,423. ^ 0 * "341 +16.4 

2.8-2.99 1,658 10.2 ,2,099 10.8 1,777 10.7 1 ,887 10.9 + 229 \ +13,8 

3^0-3.19 2,073 12.8 2,648 13.6 2,429 13,1 2,316 13.4 f 243 +11.7. 

3.2.-3.39 1,978 12.2 2,239 11.5 2,199 "11.9 2,042 11.8 + 64 + 3.2 

• 3.4 & Up\ 6,455 39,8 6,924 35,5 6, 646 36.0 6-, 151 35.5, - 304/- 4.7 

* Proprietary and Other Private V v ' 

Under 2.5 
2.5-2.79 
2.8-2.99 
3.0-3.19 
3.2-3.39 
3.4 & Up 

Source: CSAC Applicant/Sec,ipient Data Tapes. 

those from 'proprietary institutions had grade-point .averages below 3.0, 
although more than 20 percent of the State University's applicants had 
averages of 3 1 4 -or better . -The- averages <yi the -independent institutions — 
applicants fell in between those of the University and the State University — 
35 to 40 percent had grade-point averages of 3.4 or above, while at least, 35-. 
percent had averages b*low 3.0 . ( • - , * 

The most rapid increases occurred among applicants in the lower end of the 
grade-point -spectrum. Overall," there were nearly 7,000 more applicants with 
grade-point averages below 2*8 by 1983-84 than in 1980-81. Such averages 



402 


27.4 


r 471 


28.9 


529 


29.7 


724 


28.6 


+ 


322 


+80.1 


263 


1.7.9 


309 


19 ;o • 


,340 


19a 


400 


15.8 


'• + 


137 


^+52,1 


184 


12,5 
13.6 


212 


13. Q 


218 


12.2 


319 


12.6 


.+ ' 


135 


+73.4 


199 


228 


14.0 


258 


14.5 


349 


13.8 


+ 


150 


+75.4 


135 


9.2 


• 135 


8.3 


Vl7S 


10.0 


154. 


„ 6 • 1 


•" + .' 


19 


+14.1 


290 


19.8 


.274 


16.8 


257 


H.4 


421 


16.6 


' <r 
+ 


131 


+45.2 



have rarely been high enough in recent years po secure a' Cal Grant A award, 
although some of these applicants secured Cal "Grant B awards — . a topic that 
will he developed more fully later. 

The number of applicants with grade-point averagelT~above 3.0 increased quite 
substantially, — up 3,963 for those with "grade averages of 3.0 to 3.39, and 
3,411 for those with averages of 3.4 or above. This growth greatly Heightened 
#4 the. competition, for the limited number of. first-time awards. By 1983-84, 
38,003 applicants with averages of 3.0 or 'better, including 21,168 with 
averages of 3.4 or better, were competing for only 14, 900»new awards. Not 
all of these applicants "were able to demonstrate financial need, however, 
and many others who could demonstrate need were from families with incomes 
above the program's ceiling., 

While* the number of applicants at- public institutions with grade-point 
averages of 3.4 or better increased by 3,584, the number of such applicants 

.at independent institutions dropped by 304. In fact, the number of appli- 
cants at independent institutions with averages of 3.0 or above increased by 
just three, compared to an increase of; 7,071 An the two public segments. 
Furthermore, a large proportion of ihdependent instituti'qn applicants with 

. high averages came from families with incomes above the Cal Grant A ceiling. 
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. program provisions Affecting r •' .* . 

THE DISTRIBUTION" OF NEW CAL QRANT A AWARDS ^ . 

■. ' ~- • ' * '. •/ ■■ . 

■ . • . , ' " * . ' '. , 

■ ■ . • • ,» . • ■ 

"The changes discussed above in the Cal Grant A applicant pool had a consider- 
able impact on the -distribution of new. awards among^Sstudents and segments. 
Yet, at le^st five program provisions and features had an even more dramatic 
impact on this distribution: (1) procedures for setting student budgets c and 
determining financial need, (2) methods for setting and adjusting the family 
income ceiling, (3) .statutory limits on the number of new awards, (4) unit 
limits on applicant eligibility and thej allocation of new awards among 
students at. different educational levels, ahd (5) the use of grade-point 
averages to distribute awards. The/ following paragraphs examine each of 
these provisions . i»> turn and evaluate its impact. ; : 

Setting Student Budgets and Detennining Financial Need " 

Setting and Adjusting Student Budgets : Systematic variations obviously 
exist among students in their educational costs or "budgets regardless of 
: the. institution . they, attend*' For. instance, _those who reside at home an,<i 
commute to campus generaliy spend les s ' than those who ^ive away f rom home"; " 
^either in dormitories or off campus, and the costs foV' those living away : 
"from home tend to be higher in certain areas than in others. Similarly., the 
expenses ^f , married students or single parents are typically greater than 
those faced' by single students , including as they do higher costs for housing, 
food, and child caret ■■*. ~ • : ,..',' , 
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The Student Aid Commission and most financial aid offices distinguish among 
six different student budget categories based' on these systematise differences 
in students' . marital status and residence during the school -year: (1) 
single at home, (2) single on campus , (3) single, off campus, (4) married 
without children', (5) married with children, and (6) single parent. Through 
its Student Expense Budget Committee," the .Student Aid Commission develops 
and, annually updates expected student budgets in each of these categories 
for use 4n assessing the ability of students and their families to pay for 
college and thus students' financial aid eligibility- The final element in 
each individual student's budget is the tuition -and required fees charged by 
the institution that he or she seeks to attend. \ . 

Determining Parents * Expected Contributions : To be eligible for* C»l Grant 
awards, applicants must demonstrate financial need under the nationally 
utilized need analysis system developed by the College Scholarship Service 
(CSS) to assure consistent, equitable .treatment for all financial aid appli- 
cants. The College Scholarship Service explains the assumptions of this 
"uniform methodology*' as follows (1983, p. 9): 

The underlying assumption of the CSS need analysis system is that 
parents have an obligation to finance the education of ^ their 
children to the extent "that they are able. . . . Another major 
assumption of the CSS need analysis system is that the size of the 
family and any extraordinary expenses that the family may have 
^must be considered in order to measure the true ability of the 
family to contribute to educational costs*.. So, too, must such 
factors as the' age of parents, the value of the parents' asset*, 
and the number of working parents be" weighed — factors' that will : 
alter a family's financial. strength. " ' 

For financially dependent students, then, the size of expected parental 
contribution is a major determinant in assessing students' ability to pay 
the costs of attendance and hence in assessing their financial need. 

Setting Student Contribution Levels : The College Scholarship Service, the 
California Student Aid Commission, and nearly all financial aid officers 
expect students as well as their parents to help pay the costs of their 
education. Often referred to as "student self help," this contribution can 
take a variety of forms, including savings froa summer employment, earnings 
f rom ' ac^demx^year exployment , > and obligations to repay loans. Student 
contributions from savings and earnings are considered immediate or direct 
forms of self-help, while loans are indirect because of their deferred 
repayment obligation. ' Only direct forms of self-help are examined in this 
section."' •* ■ / "" , ' ■ r ' 

•\ .'•.':-.'• . .'•' - Y ' v ., ' ■ .. ' : ' 1 . ; ' • • • ' r 
_For financially dependent applicants, the_ California Student Aid Commission 
uses standard student contribution levels "that vary 'depending upon" their 
parental contribution levels because of its belief that students' earning 
potential varies depending upon the financial position' of their family and 
its recognition that some loy- income families expect their children to 
contribute some of their earnings 'to help support the family itself. In 
1980-<81, its expected student contribution levels ranged from $275 to $875 
for pre-freshmen and - from $425 to 975 ,for continuing students. By 1983-84, 
these levels ranged from $200 to $1,800, depending on parent contribution 



A 



levels , with the maximum student contribution level being reached at approxi- 
mately $24,000 ot family income. Continuing students were expected to -V 
contribute an additional $150 at each family contribution ,leyel . t 

': . . _•. . .. '. V "• '. . . , ■ V.;, . . ■ . ' : ' t . ' .... 

For financially .independent or self-supporting applicants, the £ indent Aid 
Commission uses the "uniform methodology" to assess their ability to help 
pay the cost of their education, but it also sets a minimum contribution 
level for these students which has varied dver the years from $1,6 20* in 
1980-81 to $2,340 in 1983-84 for single students and married students wit^h ? 
children under sevenS^ears old. Ma|tied Students with no* young children' are 
expected to contribute more, and the amount varied depending upon whether 
the spouse it a student as well. : . .'• . V 

' . ' : ' ■ ■ ■ . .". . . ■ . v ' V ' .• ' ' • ' . ' ' . \ .. . '■ 

Defining Need : Once the- student budget , parental contribution, and student . 
contribution are determined for an applicant, the Student Aid Commission \ 
assesses whether an applicant has financial need by subtracting the expected \ 
contributions from the student budget. Demonstrated financial need, there- . >: 
fore, is relative and not absolute. That is, the level of "unmet need" 
depends not only on the relative financial resources of applicants and their ... 
families, but on the cost of attending their chosen institution. Applicants 
from low-income families are likely to demonstrate -financial need irrespec- 
tive of whether they seek .to #ttend. a relatively low-priced State University 
or a higher-priced independent institution. Qn the other hand, a student 
from an upper-middle-income family may not be able to demonstrate financial 
need at a State University, but still may show considerable financial need. 
v afa higher priced institution. , ., .. v -J.. 

• ; . , ■ . r . . 4 ' . •• 

Identifying Minimum Need and Unrecognized Need. If financially independent . 
applicants can demonstrate a minimum level of financial need at the institu- 
tion they seek to 'attend, and if their families' incomes are below the 
program's income ceiling, the Student Aid. Commission defines them as needy 
eligible applicants and they enter the, pool of applicants actually 'competing 
for the new Cal Grant A awards available each year. If on the other hand, * 
their families* incomes exceed the program ceiling (a subject discussed in % 
more detail late*), these students are ineligible to compete for 9 Cal^fisant 
A award regardless of their levels of demonstrated financial need or grade- » 
point averages. For example, the average remaining or unmet need of depen- 
dent applicants at independent institutions from families with incomes of - 
$42,000 or above was more than $2,000 in 1983-84, but the income of these 
applicants' families was above the program's ceiling. 

' Settlno and AdjusOng the Fandlyhncoine and Asset Ceilings ; 

*The"' Student Aid Commission modifies the wiiffarm methodology by imposing ^ ^ 
' family inc&' : M~-***eC'&iV£iw that target eligibility " tp "applicants below "J - ;~ 
those ceilings who can demonstrate financial need. For dependent applicants 
in 1980-81 the family income ceiling was $33,000 and the asset ceiling 
$140,000, having been raised from $29,900 and $115,000 respectively the 
previous year. The Student Aid Commission has adjusted both_ ceilings from 
time to time, but it has not adjusted them for inflation on a regular basis. 
In 19.81-82, it~ introduced a variable income ceiling, with levels of $33,000 
for families with three or fewer members, $36 , 000 with four., $39 ,000 with * 
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five, ' $42,009 with si?c or more members, and '$42,000* with three or more 
members when ""two' or rao re children were in college. That same year, it 
raised the a^sejt- ceiling to $168,000, but because of legislative -concern, 
both ceilings have remained at these levels, since then. 

Rapid incases in California real estate prices in recent years have been 
evident to aia, and the need to adjust the asset ceiling to reflect such 
changes readily apparent. On the other hand, the income ceiling and^thef 
appropriate 'method* for adjusting it have been the center of some controversy 
and 'confusion. • •. • V ';« . . 

Part of <the problem stems from disagreements about' what year to use as the 
basis for adjiisting the income celling and^part from debates over what index 
is most appropriate to use to measure the. impact of inflation on family 
incomes* For example, if 1977-78 is used as the base year and the California 
Consumer Price Index used to adjust for inflation, then the family income 
ceiling ia 1983-8'+ should have been $48,000 instead of averaging $37,500. 
Oh . the otafe hand, if the actual change in California median family incomes 
for familWs whose head was between the ages likely to. have children in 
college is 'used as an index for inflation, the \ results are different and 
depend on the base year selected as well v ■ If 1980-81 is used, the ceiling 
in 1983-84 should have^een $42,075, but if 1-981-82 were used., the variable 
ceiling would have ranged from $37,850 to $48,150. 

Asidr from these methodological debate's, problems arise from the symbolic 
aspects of family income as a measure of affluence k or of the ability to pay. 
Family income is a poor indicator /of the ability to pay, and thus even a 
variable income ceiling jwith its allowances for^ differences in family size 
ahd the number of children in college is only^a rough index of family finan- 
cial resources and of family's ability to "contribute toward their childrens'' 
education. The uniform" methodology takes into consideration not only family 
size but a wide range of other factors, including whether one or both parents 
are working, the number $f children in college, and the capacity of the 
family, to contribute from both income and assets. Though perhaps less 
readily understood as a symbol of program eligibility, a parental contribu- 
tion ceiling would be a more precise and exact measure of the ability to pay 
and would provide a more equitable basis for including or excluding applicants 
from program eligibility. Further, because, the unifora methodology makes 
the necessary adjustments for inflation and its impact on family maintenance 
costs as well as- on income in determining expected parental contribution 
levels, a parental contribution ceiling would not require annual adjustment.^ 
Setting snch a ceiling the first year would not, however, be a simple task. 

Number of Applicants Above the Income Ceiling ; As noted earlier in the 
section on the income distribution x>f applicants, substantial growth has 
occurred in the number of dependent applicants from families with incomes of 

"$42 ,000 or ~m^ tl^^»i)raim.^t9iBt3 - ^ ^cj^^ttimgr-- 

which averages $37,500. This is particularly true among applicants at the 

"University of California and independent institutions. Further, sizable 
increases have also occurred in the numbe'r of applicants from families with 
incomes between $36,000 and $42,000, and many of these applicants are also 
ineligible because of the income ceiling. As Table 9 shows, the proportion 
of applicants witb incomes above the ceiling has increased in all three 
major segments. If the ceiling had been adjusted fully for changes in 



TABLE 9'~ Number of Cat! Grant A Applicants Ineligible Because of 
the Income Ceiling r in Current and Constant Dollars, i 
-1980-81 and 1983-84. ! * *: 

Constant 
' I' "Dollars 
Change 1983-84 



Current Dol lars 

1983-84 



1980-81 



Item . 

State; ' 
iJaiversity 

University 



Number^ ■% Number % Number ■ Number % 



/difference 
.; in*" Number 1 

Current\to . 
Constant Dollars 



1,483 
2,666 



8.1% x 2,641 



independent 3,771 
Notei 



19.1 
23.2 



9i5%. 
24.2 



4^620 
5,035 \29.1 



+1,158 2,052 7.4% 
+1*954 3,836 20.1 

+1,264 4,227 24.4 , 



+ .58? 
+ 784' 

+ 808 



P Source: 



Because the computations at«? based on an average family, income 
ceiling for 1983-84 of $37]500, the figures are not exact; but 
they provide a reasonable approximation of the magnitude of "the \ 
changes involved. X * ii^ ^ 

CSAC Applicant/Recipient Dajta Tapes. \AdjiuttsjjBats to family income 
levels based on changes in California we^ian family incomes since 
1980 in the 1 Department of finance Cur rent^Populatiqn Surrey sV • 



median family income, changes in the proportion of M all applicants above the 
ceiling- would have been negligible in the University and independent institu- 
tions, and the proportion would have actually decreased at the State Univer- 
sity. Indeed, if the income ceiling had been adjusted, fully for inflation 
: in^these four yeses, -.thereivo'uld' .have been nearly 2,200 additional financially 
-needy applicants in *1983-84' eligible to compete for available awards. More- 
than two-thirds of these were sp^li cant's at the University and;the independent, 
colleges . ° V ' 'j ■ ' ; : ' . : 

Current Program Definitions of Heedy Ellgibile Applicants : The determina- _ 
tion of financial ; need interacts with the family income cei ling to define ; 
which applicants will aetu#lly -be cohsidered eligible to compete for new Cal 
'Grant A awards. These two 'factors shape the size of the eligible applicant . 
pool in each segment and obviously affect the final distribution of awards. 

Table 10 on the following page shows the tremendous increase, in the number 
of needy eligible applicants 'that occurred at thp State University at all 
academic levels over these four years. The higher index values among State 
University level - 3 and 4 eligible applicants reflect the higher percentage 
-o f "independent students among Its applicants •%% ,; : th'tese 1 levels yv their -exemption 
from the income ceiling limitations , 'and the^r' generally j greater ability to 
demonstrate, financial need because of limited financial resources; On the 
other hand i the, marked increase in the index value in 1983-84 amoag its 
eligible applicants at all, levels reflects the sharp increase in its required 
fees and the corresponding reduction from 35,5 to 22.9;peirceht in the propor- 
tion of applicants who were ineligible because t^ey could' not demonstrate; 
sufficient financial need. ... , - ■ ;•■ - ■) ■ . . ...>. • 



TABLE 20 



Needy Eligible Cal Grant A Applicants by Segment and * 
Academic Level, 1980*81 to 1983-84. ■ 

Change 

1981-82 1982-83 



1980-81 





&. ! ov/ol KJ i i mha v* 
ot LcVc 1 rMUJnyt? F 


T nHov 


IIUHHJC. I 


T nrip* 

± f iUCA 


' ■ \ 

..\ ... 
* ■ * 


"; ; .-. < State University 








' ■ l v 6; 784 
2 . 1*225 
• 3 1*732 

' -4 . 584 : 

■ t • . • ■ 


.521 
.583 
.713 
.787 


8,377 
2 ,264 . 
3,000 
• 930 


.507 
.553 
.704 
.784 


.■ v " V ■ '• 


Total 10,325 
Above Ceiling 


.564 
.081 


14,571 


.559 
*062 
379 


•f 

ii 


University 






I 


* 


1 4,829 
. 2 1,174 
• 3 1,52*3 
, 4 . 588 


.559 
.566 
•664 
.575 


5,936 
1,710 
2,033 
• 733 


.547 
.574 % 
.649 
.700 * 


• . * . 


Total 8,114 
Above Ceiling 
" V. No Need 


.579 
.191 
.230 


"10>412 

• .t < 


.579 
.163 
.258 ~ 




independent 








■ #r 

■«-■■'. 


* 1 6,592 
2 * 1,717 
3. 1,606 
4 689 


.639 
.662 
.700 
.674 


" 7; 222 
2,343. 
2,252 
909 


.624 • 
.672 
.718 ■. 
.699 




Tdtal 10,6/tff; 
Above Ceiling 
' 'No Need 


.653 
.232 
.115 


12,726 


.653/ 

> * 

. 199 
.148 



dumber Index 



8,755 
2 , 199 
3,120 
* 890 



; 1983-84 1 980.-81 to 1983-84 
Number Index 



Number 

: '<r""\ 



Percent 

T- 



14,964 



.54-: 
.523 : 
.68$ 
.77$ 

.554,;. 



11,567 .666 

2,586 .620 

3,570 .726 

1,110 t 803 

18,833' .676 

. .095 
.229 



+4*784 
+1,361' 
+1,838 
+ 526 



+ 70.51* 
+111.1 
+106.1 
+ 9,0.1 



+«,5Q8 +82.4 



5,793 
1,613 
2,019 
,8.21 



.520 
.511 
.693 
.664 



6,323 
1,430 
2,073 
802 



10,256/ .547 10,628 



6.322 
1^946 



.582 
.623 
.668 
.650 



'6,451 
1,879 
1,807 
764 



1 J, 199 .608' 10,901 



T 544 
.509 
.616 
.632 

.558 
.242 
*20O 



.606 
,660 
.676 
.657 

..629. 
.291 
.080 



+1,494 
+ 256 
+ 550 

+< 214 



+ 30.9- 
+ 21.8 
+ 36.1 
+ 36.4 



+2,514 +• 31. 0^ 



+ 



141 
J 62 
201 

297 



2.1 
+ 9.4 
+ lfc.5 
+ 10.9 



Proprietary and Other Pri 
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*•» ... 

j . , r 
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1 


591 .722 


w 


.769 . 


•'/ ,684 


.732 


840 y 6}8 — 






+. 


42.1 


2 


340' .778 


'441 


.820 


436 


.793 


672 .7447 




332 


+ 


97.8 




139 .790 


152 


.779 


177 


.753 


207 ,681 




68 




48.9 


4- 


35. . .753 < 


40 . 


,800 . 


■ X 51 


.836 


59 % 686 




24 


' + 


68.6 


Total 


1,105 .753- 1 


,281 


.786 


'1,348 


.757 


1,778 .702 ' 




.673 




60.9 


Above Ceiling .121', 




.076 - 






. ", . 102 










No Need 


.126 




.138 






■ - .196 ; 











Note: 



Source : 



Level 1 is high school seniors j 2, college freshmen; 3, colTege _ . 

:-sopho«ores ; and 4, oipper^divj si on -.students j&o JL*ye~, ttftt. .completed "■, . 

. their junior year. . ' .•' *• • ■ -■■ 

CSAC Besearch,, yemofanduaii, December 12, 1983. Index computed by 
Postsecondary Education Comnission staff to express the percentage • 
of applicants in a; particular category who are needy eligible* * 
At the same time , the indexes for those above the family income 
ceiling and 1 those below the ceiling who ..caitoot demonstrate financial 
need are the percentage of applicants estimated to be excluded from 
eligibility on those grounds. , • -\ <. >••' • 
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The number* of needy eligible applicants at the University increased by 
yearly 31 -percent between 1980-81 * and 1983-84. Increases in its required 
fees , ware also sizable^, and the proportion of- its applicants with incomes 
;below the ceiling -who could not demonstrate minimum financial need declined 
'slightly from 23 to. 20 percent. -The reason the University >s overall index \ 
.declined, however, was because of the sizable increase. — from 4 ! 9-1 to 24.2 
percent —in the proportion of its applicants whose families' incomes 
exceeded the program ceiling. •; ' /. 

Independent institutions not only failed to increase the size of their 
overall applicant pool appreciably, but they experienced an even smaller - 
increase in the number of financially needy applicants with incomes below • 
the progrim ceiling. This was particularly true for pre-freshman applicants, 
where the number who were eligible actually dropped by 141. As the income 
ceiling and "no need" indexes show, this decline and the miniscule growth in 
these applicants were primarily the result of the inability of independent 
institutions as ^ whole to markedly increase the member of their applicants 
from families with incomes below the Cal* Grant A income ceiling. In 1980-81, 
76.8 percent of all their . applicants were from families ..with incomes below 
the ceiling i but hy 1983-84 just 70.9 percent were. Moreover, as the earlier 
discussion of the "changing income distribution of applicant pools in Constant 
dollars showed, independent institutions actually increased both the number 
and proportion of applicants with* family incomes below $24,000 and above 
$42,000, but they failed tp increase the proportion between $24,000 and 
f $41 ,900 . Their failure to increase 1 significantly either pre-f reshman or 
already-enrolled applicants placed them % at an increasing disadvantage £n 
competing for new award's, but the increased number of University and State 
University applicants who could demonstrate financial need, plus restrictions, 
on eligibility created by the income ceiling, heightened competition and • 
further limited the relative and absolute size of the independent institu- 
tions ' pool of potential recipients . r ' r - 

.r;;,. :[ ' r- ' . . . : " 

Statutory Liinits on the Number of New Awards i \ 

■ .' < ).. ".. '■ ■ - ■ : - ■ ' 1 . •'. .'• 'V-';' . : 

The number <&;^£ew Cal Grant A awards is set by statute at 14,930 a, year and 
has" remained^virtually unchanged since the late 1970s . This dumber represents 
a slightly larger percentage^ of the high school graduating class now than/It 
did- earlier, but of course high school seniors are hot the only students 
eligible and applying /or,, new awards :". As noted earlier , increased numbers 
of current_college students have been applying. ^ 

No discussion of the implications of changing any of the other major program 
provisions; wou-^d be cpmpie te without reference to this limitation oa_ the 
number of new awards , "since this number has" a lAtge~im^zct~6n the "effect of 
other provisions. The constant number .of awards makes , the competition for 
new awards a. "zero-sum gamei,"- since the inclusion of «ewly eligible groups 
or the exclusion of 'Once eligible groups results in some applicants who used 
'to receive awards losing but to newly eligible applicants. For example,'^ 
while the income ceiling in the pas^ has not been adjusted * regularly to 
reflect inflation, a .change' ■ in • $hc-- income '. ceiling aboye .the rate of inflation 



" ■ .^ «:: r k* •"•:o;;,J<v-., v ...,. ' . \ .... < ' 
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would -alter the composition of > applicants -eligible to compete, for awards >y 
increasing the number, of nigh grade-point average eligible applicants from 
the higher income ranges. The result would be an increase in the grade-point 
cutof f and a "reduction 'in the number of new recipients with slightly lower 
grade-point averages — often applicants with lower family incomes as well. 
On the other hand, .if the number of first- time awards were increased without 
a concurrent increase in applicants and; a change in the income ceiling, the 
grade-point cutoff would drop — as it did in 1984-85 tb*2.86 from the prior 
year's level of 3.11.* Illustrating the fact that the number of new grants 
is a major factor in any discussion of who the program serves, -the failure 
to change this number between the late 1970s and 1983-84 meant that other 
changes in program procedures, eligiblity requirements, and applicant pools 
altered, the characteristics o;T first-time recipients- and -the segments they 
• attended. '. ;•. ' : ;- •••'.',.'•* . .-- ".. .'• ,.• 

Student Levels and the "Allocation of New Awards - ••• , > 

• • * • .i « ' .' " ' 

As Table 10, showed, the number of needy eligible applicants has increased 
greatly since 1980-8 l : : in all segments and academic levels..' 

The State University . experienced the greatest increase in needy, eligible, 
applicants who were financially independent or 1 who caws, from families with 
incomes below the program's income ceiling. In all, 3,724 of its increase 
of 8,508 in these applicants occurred among students already enrolled. 

'•"•'"*.'-..'.;••'•.•'•■ - .- ■ < ■ • . ■ ■' ■■" . 

In the University, ><he increase of needy..~eligible -applicants was more modest 
and balanced, with 1,020 of . its 1 ,494 additional applicants being already 
enrolled. • ' ; \ •!' 

Independent institutions , however, experienced an increase of just 438 needy 
eligible. applicants who were already enrolled and an even smaller overall 
increase of 297 needy applicants with family incomes below the ceiling. The 
.number of applicants who applied directly from high school and qualified for 
the program -actually declined . by 141. „ * 

These shifts in the segmental distribution and educational level of needy 
rf eligible applicants ;• had a major impact on the distribution of recipients-. 
According to Student 'Aid Commission procedures, each educational level- 
receives the same "percentage of new awards as it has needy eligible 'appli- 
cants. Separate grade-point cutoffs are developed for each educational 
level ,, and. for those already enrolled, their college rather^ than high school 
grade-point average is used. This situation, in turn, raises questions about 
the equity of a competition for new awards based on the college grade-point 
averages of students from a wide array of institutions with often vastly 
" dif f erent academic standards , — - • : •• V— ^■■■- sx ^*~- * ■ ■ t— — — ~ 

As nated earlier, the *Ca 1 Grant A program permits students who are already 
enrolled in college, but. who have not yet Completed their junior year, to 
apply for awards. This policy has several important implications that, have 
not been discussed or debate^d for some time ; . 



# First, since there are a fiiced uunbet of ntew gragtsj tliait can be renewed 
for up to three years or graduation, whichever comes first, aT locating 

• Uwm to pre* freshmen would increase the duration of assistance and possible 
influence choice but not change tij£ number of students ^ided. 

# Second^ in some small measure, this policy may help financially needy and 

* academically - able undergraduates stay in college and c£©pl$te their 
degrees, b.ut it does not significantly promote access or choice since . 
these studepts are already attending college. , ; 

# Third, the policy of allowing applicllions from students who have not yet 
: completed their junior year has beneficial implications for some Community 

'College transfer students with solid academic records by permitting them 
to appl^ for and possibly receive a Cal Grant Jfc avsrd after they have 
. transferred to help cover a portion of their upper*division tuition and 
fee costs . Coupled* with the Community College "reserve part of the Cal 
Grant A program that wiljl be described later, this feature has the poten- 
tial to provide financial aid for a small number of transfer students, 
but may or isay not be the best way to accomplish this purpose since 
students ^already enrolled in four-year c&lleges are also^penpitted to 
apply under these criteria. The Cal Grant B program/ on the other hand, 
has a 16-iwit limitation on applicants, and, thus does not offer similar 
, assistance to those who neglecrt to apply for >r fail to receive a Cal 
Grant B award for t^ir fresh^ f 

. " " ■ ■ /' .'■ ■ . . 

The ^ Grade-Point Average Rationing Mechanism ]• 

■ . ■ ; ; V- - / .; : ■ ;■ • ' j ' ■ 

Grade-Point Cutoffs, : The Student Aid Commission has always distributed ot 
rationed the limited number "of new Cal Grant A awards on the basis of eligible 
applicants* financial need and acadeaic achievement with the applticakfts ' 
grade-point, average used as the Criterion of academic achievement . Since 
the number of new awards has not increased in recent years, while the heedy 
eligible applicant pool has grown, the percentage of needy eligible appli- 
cants receiving awards has decreased, and the grade-point- cutoff has increased. 
Table 11 'shows the cutoff levels for each academic, level over the last four 
years. The effects of the marked increase in the competition for awards 
because y>£ the sharp jump in the number of needy eligible applicants ; in ° 
1981-82 is clearly evident. Because the grade-pojnt cutoffs for high school 
seniors (Level 1) and freshmen (Level 2) involve their high school grades , / 
while those for applicants at the 'other-' academic ' .levels'. .-(3. ' and A) involve .•; 
college grades*, direct comparisons between the two groups* cutoff -levels are 
not. appropriate* ■ '■■ v . •■ '. 

"Grade-Point Averages and the" l!hcoae Xeiling :"'"'The interaction T>e tweeh the"^ 
"income 7 ceiling and various grade-point cutoff levels has at particularly 
decisive impact " on the final distribution of new awards. Al though some 
applicants , from 'low- income families with high grades and applicants from 
higher-income familMMg^ave low grades, in general, applicants' socio- *^ ~ 



TABLE 11 

Academic 

level 

Lex*! 1 , 
LevelV 
Level 3 
Level' 4 
Note: 



'.Grade- Point Cutoffs for the CSI Grant A, Program 

by Academic Level of .Applicants, 1980-81 to 1*983-84 ; 



1980-81 


. 1981-82 


2. '91 . 


* 3.21 ^ 






2.91 


"*3.oi : 


3.01 


3.11 


3.11 


3.21 



1982-83 
3.01 

3.01 



1983-84 

1 «'"^mm i« - j 



3,11 
™.Z.S1 
3.01 
3.0 



Level 1 is high school seniors; 2, college freshmen; 3, college 
sophomores; and 4, upper-division students who have not completed 
their junior year. .V ■ , — v — - 



Source: _ 4 {1SAC Research. Does not include alternates who* may have received 
> awards at a later time. :« 



economic status corresponds with their prior academic performance. That is, 
the greater the educational level ofV an applicant's parents and the. greater 
The family income level, die 'more likely the applicant is to have' achieved 
high grades. Table ^2 illustrates- in v , ,£ particularly telling mauler how this 
general relationship and the income ceiling has altered the cgmpetitioh for 
awards among financially needy Applicants at the University and at indepen- 
dent institutions in the last few years. This table shows that the State 
University was "the only major segment to substantially increase the number 
of high grade-point average applicants iA this period. At the University, 
what appear^ to -be an impressive increase in applicants with 3.'4 qr better 
grade*po|^it averages is . in fact a very small increase in high achieving 
eligible applicants, because most all of this increase in applicants with 
excellent academic records occurred among those from families with incomes/ 
above^ the program's 1983-84 .income ceiling. And among independent insti J ,: 
tution applicants with 3-4 grade averages or better, the overall drop of 304' 
applicants /in this select group was made even more serious . The bulk of the 
increase^ in high performing applicants at these- institutions occurred among 
those with family incomes of $42,000 or more. By 1983-84, nearly one^out of 
every three applicants at these institutions with grade-point Averages of 
3.4 or above came from families with incomes above the^income ceiling. 
Although the vast majority of these high achievers could demonstrate financial 
need, they were ineligible to compete fdV awards. FuntheX, among the remain- 
ing eligible applicants, 1,590 ffewer had outstanding academic records' and 
family incomes below $42,000. No jjBder, that fewer University and iudepen- 
• dent institution applicants receivetM 
period..:- . . ■'■ 



Gal Grants in the latter years of this. 



TABLE 12- J: Number of Cal Grant A 1 Applicants wi th Grade Point 

Averages of 3.4 or Above by Segment and Family Income 
Level, 1980-81 and 1983-84. • - - - \-< 

Segment and Family Income Level 

State. University " ' . 

All' Applicants witb 3.4 and Up 
3.4 and Up with Income $42,000 and Up- 
.3.4 and Up with . Income Under $42,000 

• , - v 

. v. . ,■ . 

^ ■ :■ ■ ■ v 

University 

All Applicants -with. 3-4 ana Up 
3.4' and Up With Income $42,000* and Up 
». 3.4 abd Up with Income Under $42,000 



1980-81 . 1983-84 ■■ Change 



• + 1,659 
+ 419 
+ 1,240 



+ 1,925 
"+• H725 
+ 200 




Independent 



\ 



All Applicants^with 3.4' and Up" 
'• 3.4' and Up wi^h Incoae $42,000 and Up " 
3.4 and Up with Incoae Under $42,000 ♦ 

Source: CSAC Applicant /Recipient Data Tapes. 



7 ,2$2 
519 
6,733 



6,455 
760 
5,695 



^,177 
3,244 
6,933 



6,151 
2,046 
4,105 



- 304 
+ 1,286 

- 1,590 



DISTRIBUTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW CAL GRANT A RECIPIENTS 

As a?result «f the fixed number of first-time Cal Grant A awards and the 
increased competition for thea, there have been marked shifts in the distri- 
bution and characteristics of new recipients. . . . 



Number of New, Recipients 



*■ 



Table 12 suaaarizes the shifts that -have occurred in the segmental distribu- 
tion of new award winners since 4980-81. Ia that year^vS ,461' recipients 
attended independent institutions^ 5,008 attended the University, 4,084 
attended the State University, and the remaining 370 attended proprietary 
and other private institutions. By 1983-84, however, the number Of first- 

"time recipients at independent institutions dropped by 1,099 to 4,362; the 
number at the University increased by 327 to 5,325', the number at the S fate 

"UniversityTjicreased bV 669 to 4,753 ; and the "number at other "private i.ssti 
tutions increased by H2 to 482. - The drop in recipients, at. independent 
institutions had actually begun earlier and since 1977-78 h'af'amounted to a 
decline of 2,493 recipients. * The University / as well as, the, independent 
institutions was affected. Although the University enjoyed a modest 6 
percent increase in new recipients over the "four-year period, its -number of 
new recipients has declined by 364 since 1981-82. * . ~^ 



-34- 
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Q TABLE 13 



Number of New Cal Grant A Recipients 'Vy^egment, 
1980*81 to 2,983-84 

Change 





,1980-81 • 
Number 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1980-81 


to 1983-84- 


Segment 


.Number 


Number 


Number. 


Number 


Percent 


St#te 

University 


4,084 


.4,140 


» 

r 

* 4,478 


■* 4,753 


+669 


+16.4% 


University 


.4,008 


* 5,589 


5,497 


5,325 


+317 


" + 6.3 v 


Independent 


.5,461 


4,913 


: 4,592 


4,362 


-1,099 


' -20.1 
•S 


Proprietary 




291 


..372 


" * A82 


+112 


+30.3 ' 


> » 
Source: Enclosure H-l, 


p. 3, £SAC Agenda, 


October 1983. 


€ • 



Academic Level of New Recipients 



■J 



As noted- earlier, the number of students already enrolled in college who 
apply "for Cal Grant A awards has increased substantially in recent years -in 
both absolute and relative ' terms . Sinjce the percentage of new awards at 
each educational' level is directly related to the percentage of needy eligible 
applicants at that level," the number of first-time award- winners who are 
already enrolled in college has jumped significantly in recent years, as . 
Table 14 shows. ~ " . . • » : 

■ . ■«« . • ' * 

The dramatic drop of 1,224 first- time Cal Grant A recipients who were bigir 
School -seniors at the time they applie£ and, the corresponding increase in- 
the numberof awards going to applicants who were already enrolled in college 
is simply~a function of changing application patterns and the program proce- 
dures that assign each educational level the same percentage of awards as it 
has nee% elivhle applicants. j 

The State University showed a substantial increase of 669 first-time Cal 
Grant A recipients in the last fouriy^ars, but it was entirely the product 
of an even greater increase in its recipients who were already enrolled, 
since its pre-freshman recipients declined by 245. In fact, the odds of 
receiving a new Cal Grant for needy eligible State University applicants who 
were already in attendance were about twice as great as for those who were 
high school seniors ■?- 37.1 percent coapared to 19-4 percent in 1983^-84. 

: The -gverrd-tmi nishing. number of jfiXS t- tiffle .recip ,ient s at independent ins titu- 
tions was- primarily the result of a 1,046 recipient drop among those applying 
out of high school, although these institutions also experienced a net loss 
of ,53 first-time recipients aj£hg their applicants who were already enrolled. 
The failure to increase significantly. the overair^size of their applicant 
pool, the drop in their number of needy eiigible^re-freshman applicants, 
and the elimination of many of their highest-achieving applicants because of 
|he income' ceiling were the major factors contributing to this decline. 



TABLE 14 'Number, of. New Cai Grant A Recipients by Academic Level 
and Segment, 19 80 -r 8.1 to 1983-84 

Segment ' „ ' . 19SQr81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 ' ■ * 

and Level Number ~% . v Number 1 ' Number 18 . Number 1 
— - «r- ■ - ■ •— . - — r— ■ 

State University . - , < :,. ■ ■ . , 

" Level 1 • , 2,402 58.8% , 2,095 50.6% 2,262 50,5% 2,157 45.4%- 

Level 2 " 588 14.% 780 'l8.9 - 815 18.2 87:1 18.3 

Level 3 835 20.4 1,007 24.3 1,084 24^2 1,319 " 27,7 

Level 4 259 6.3 • 258 6*. 2 317 7.1 406 8.5 

' t . . .». . ; - . • . • • . . • . ■ c ' - , / •■ y; 

University '' ■ /''i ''■ 

Level 1 3,049 60.9 3,386 60.6 3,415 62.1 3,161 59.4 

. Level 2 -822 16.4 -1,031 18.5 919 16.7 849 16.0 ' 

Level 3 850 17.0 894 16.0 823 15.0 966 18.1 

Lev*l 4 ,287 5.7 278 5.8 * 340 r 6.2 ,349 6.6 

. V ' ' % « • . . .' » 

Independent . V 

Level 1 ' 3,551 65:0 ,2,977 60.6 2,711.59.0 2, $05 57,4 

> Level 2 875 16.0 925 18,8 926 20.2 - 879 20.1 

Level 3 739 ^3.5" 754 15.3 661 14.4 702 16.1 

Level 4 296 , 4 5.4. 257 ,5.2 294 6.4 / £76 6.3 ' 

Proprietary & Other „ • . . 

Level 1.. 188 51.0* 108 37.0 150 40.2 - 143 Z9.6 

Level 2 129 34.9 115 39.6 ' 143 38.6 234 '48.6, 

Level 3 " 44 11.8 -54 18.7 ; 57" 15.2, 77 15.9 

; Level 4 9 2.5' 14 ' 3.1 22 3.4 . 28 5.9 

Mil Segaents . . . . ' , ' . " . ■ ':■ "•" 

Level 1 9,190 6-1.6% 8,566 57.4% "8,838 57,2% .7,966 53.4% 

. Level 2 2,414 16.2 2,851 19.1 2,803 18.8 2,833 19.0 

"Level 3 2,468 16.5 2,709 18. 1 2,625 „ 17.6 3,064 20.5 

• Level 4 * * 851 5.7 807 5.4. 973 6.5 1,059 7.1 

Note: 1 Level 1 is high school seniors; 2, college freshmen; 3, sophomores; 

and 4, upper-divisioa students who have not completed their junior 

. year. - . . I • ; ■* / 

Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes/ 



'Only the University showed increases in new recipients at all academic ^ - v ' * 
^ levels, and these increases were quite modest* jtn fact, since - 1981*82'* the 
University actually experienced an* overall decrease in the number of new 
recipients y and these losses were concentrated am^og pre-freshman and fresh- ^ 
atan applicants. Tim size of the University's applicant pool increased 



substantially, but the income ceiling eliminated most of the growing number 
of high-achieving applicants frpip eligibility Furthermpre , its tiigh academic 
standards and grading policies may have reduced the chances of its remaining 
eligible already-enrolled applicants. 

The increase in recipients at proprietary institutions was similar to 'that, 
in the State University, although on a much smaller, scale: The growth in 
their new awards occurred entirely among students who were already enrolled 
at the time they applied. ''\ 



The Dependency Status of New Recipients 



Table- 15 shows the changes that have occurred in the past four years in the 
; number of financially dependent and independent or self-supporting students 
■ who have received new Cal Grl|nt A awards. The shifts* in the distribution, of 

recipients were similar to, but more substantial th&n ff the shifts in the 

number of applicants in each group and segment, there are several reasons 

for this patter*: , 



•I 



First, independent or self-supporting applicants tend to have small or 
modest incomes , which exempt them for all practical purposes, from thai 
famj-ly income ceiling. Thus , the failure to change the income' ceiling to 
fully reflect changes in family incomes resulting -from inflation since 
1980 did not adversely affect independent students, but it did decisively^ 
limit the eligibility o f large numbers of dependent students. 

• . " ' a ' » ... . ■ —r~- ... 

Second, "independent students are most heavily concentrated among appli- 
cants who are 'already enrolled in college, so their collegiate grade-point 
averarges and the grading standards within their institutions affect their 
chances of receiving a Cal Grant A award. • 



' " Most of the increase in new Cal Grant A recipients in the State University 
was accounted for by the addition of 578 more' independent recipients.. The. • 
same pattern was evident on a smaller scale in the proprietary institutions JV^ 
where the greatest* increase occurred among independent students already 

^ enrolled there , By contrast , more than two-thirds of the 'increase in . new 
recipients at^ the University-^was .accounted for by dependent students . At 
independent institutions, the greatest losses » occurred -among dependent 
recipients, typically those receiving new awards out of high school for 
their freshman year. The financially independent student applicant pool of 
these institutipls dropped by 51, while their hew recipients who were finan- 
cially independent declined by 77. *. V *; 



( 
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TABLE 15 Number of First-Time Gal Grant ^Recipients by 
. . Segment and dependency Status/ 1980-81 to 1983-84. 



Segment 
and Status 



1980-81 
Number 



1981-82 
Number 



Change 

1982-83 1983-84 19813-81 to 1983-84 
Number ' Number Number Percent 



State University 

Dependent 3,260 
. Independent 824 



University 

Dependent 
Independent 

pendent 

dent 
ndependent 



4,308 
700 



3,145 
995 



4,900 
689 




4,761 .f. 4,256 
7Q0 '. 657 



Proprietary and Other Private 

Dependent > 282 183 
Independent 88 108 

All Segments . . * 

Dependent 12,61.1 12,484 
Independent . 2,312 ' 2 , 449 



3,217 
1 ,261 



4,722 
775 



3,960 
632 



252 
120 



12,151 
2,788 



3,351 
1,402 



4,536 
789 



3.739 
623 



289 
193 



: «,915 
3,007 



Smfrce: CSAC Applicant/Kecipient Data Tapes. 



+ 91 
+ 578 



+ 228 
89 



-1,022 
- 77 



•+ 7 
+ 105 



- 696 
+ 695 



+ 2,8% 
+.68.6 



+ 5.3 
+ 12 . 7 



-21.5 
'- 11.0 



-+ 2.5 
+120.7 



- 5.5 
+ 30.1 



Income- Level of New Recipients 



Table "16 shows that major' shifts have occurred in the. income distribution of 
. dependent Cal Grant A recipients in the past four years. The loost signifi- 
cant decline occurred in the. number of low-income recipients: a drop of 209 
from families, with incomes below $12,000, and of 1,338 from families with 
' incomes between $12,000 and $24,000. The drop in the -number of recipients 
in the "Under $12,000" category was almost entirely tb* result of a. drop of ' 
326 recipients, or 35 percent, at. independent institutions, although; declines 
"Tin. "the "$12;, 000 - $23 ,999"- category occurred- - in -aU-^egmen'ta and.- ranged f rom 
15 to 35 percent. * . 

Because of the overal^loss of 696 dependent recipients, the increase of 857 
recipients from, families with incomes above $24 ,0OQ did not offset the 
losses at the" lower income ranges. The independent . institutions^ were the 
'only ones to e^erie^Ce a decrease in dependent recipients from families ' 



TABLE 16 



Income Distribution, of 
Recipients : £>y Segment, 



Segment and 1980-81 

Income Level Number 

State University 

Under $12,000 701 * 

$12,000 - 23,999 1,848 ' 
$24,000 - $35,999 ' 708 

$36,000 - 41,999 3 

$42,000 & Up. 0 
Total Dependent ^"~3, 260 

Independent 824 

University 

Under. $12,000 754 

$12,000 - 23,999 2,258 

$24,000 - 35,999 1,288 

$36,000 - 41,999 " 8 - 

$42,000 & Up 0 

Total Dependent 4,308*. 

Independent 700 ~« 

Independent '* 

Under $12,000 928 

$12,000 - 23,999 2,066, 

$24,000 - 35,999. 1,747-. 

$36,000 - 41,999. 14' 

$42,000 & Up 0 

Total Dependent 4,761 

• Independent 700 

Proprietary and QtJner Private 

j Under $12,000 89 
*• $12,000 - 23,939 " 120 

$24,000 T 35,999 73 

' $36,000 - 41^999 0 

$42,000. & Up . 0 

, Total Dependent 282 

Independent 88 

All Segments /'•;.•••'._.•>• 

Under $12,000 , 2,472 

$12,000 - 23,999 6,292 

$24, 000 35 ,9S9.„3 ,816 

' $34^)0 - 41,999 25 

$42,000 & Up 0 

Total Dependent 12,611 

Independent 2,312 



1981-82 1982-83 



Dependent Cal Grant A 
1980-81 to 2983-84 .' ' 

." . * "'' Change 
1983-84 ; 1980-81 to 1983-84 



"Number 


Number . 


Number 

••• ■* . 


Number 


Percent 


597 


698 


777 




76 . 


+10.8% 


1,476 


1,493 


1,575 




273 


-14.8 ',: 


940 


888 


-841 % 




133 


+18.8 


.. 142 


138 


.158 


+ ,155 


•wm*m 


0 


0 V 






0 




3,145 


3,217 . 


3,351 


+ 


91 


+ 2.8 


995 


1,261 


1,402 


+ 

' » 


578 


+6.8.6 


745 


798 


799 




45 ■"• 


*" + -6.0 


2,132 


2,064 


1,923 


■mm 


335 


-14.8 


1,63? 


1,468 






204/ • 


+15.8 


' 377 
9 


387 
5 


f 313 
9 




305 
9 




4,900 


4,722 


4,536 




228 


+ 5.3 


689 


v 775. 


789 




89 


•, +12.7 


660 


- 

623' 


602 




326 


-35.1 , 


1,532 


1,502' v 


1 ,354 . 




712 


-34.5 


1,596 


1,458 


1,402 




345 


-19.7 


460 


368 


370 




356 




8 


9 


.11 


4" 


11 


— 


4,256 


3,96.0 


3,739 , 


-1,022\ 


-21.5 


657 


632 


623 




77 


-11.0 

V 


-52 


61 


85 




4 


- 4.5 


101 


100 


,,102 




18 


-15.0 


82 • 


76 


90 


+ 


17 


, +23.3 


17 


14 


.... 12, 


+ 


12 




' 0 


0 


0 




o 




183 


252 


289 


+ 


7 


+ 2.5 


108 


120 


193 


♦ 


105 


+120.7 

. ' • i * 


2,054 


2,180 


2,26j 




209 


- 8.4 


5, -241 


5,159 


4,954 


-1 


,338 


,-21.3 


255 „ 


3,890 .- 




■ ■■+ 


9 


+ 0.2V* 


, 996 


9.69 . 


853 


+ 828 


; mm 


17 


14 


20 




20' 




12,484 


12,151 


11,915 




696 


- 5.5 


2*449 ' 


2,788 


3,0Q7 


■ *. 


695 


+3Q-.1 



Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient .Data Tapes 



with incomes between $24,000 ?and $36,000, and their loss of 345 of these ..j 
recipients was barely offset by an increase of 355 in the saae group at the • 
State University v University, land proprietary institutions. 

•• ■ ■* *' •-. ,,?, ■' ,.■ : . •. '' / ' ; ; .'.'■;/■ ../ 

The greatest growth 'in the number of dependent recipients was in. the "$36,000 • 
- $41,999*' income range, and the income ceiling generally excluded applicants j 
with ..incomes above $42,000 . f Indeed , some of the .effects of adjusting this j 
ceiling in 1981-82 and then leaving it unchanged in subsequent years are 
evident in_the increases in thl number of recipients with family incomes 
between $24,000 and $42,000 ! in 1981-82 and then the subsequent declines in 
those numbers in every segment in each of the next two years. r i 

Some of the shift in dependent recipients from the lower to the middle J 
portions of the income distribution in .these years was more apparent than 
real —'due to the effects of inflation oh family income coupled, with th«i. 
failure to adjust the income ceiling after 1981-82. Indeed, when the income 
distribution of new recipients in 1983-84 is expressed in constant 1980 
dollars, the results appear far different." Instead of increasing slightly 
in the State University and University and dropping sharply at independent 
institutions, the number of recipients from families with 1980-equivalent 
incomes under $12,000 increased by nearly 75 percent in the two public, 
segments and declined by less than 3 percent at independent institutions < 
Changes in the number of recipients in the "$12,000 to $23,999" 
income group were also lower after income levels were adjusted for lnf£#* 
tion — declining by 5 percent at the State University, increasing by nearly 
5 percent at the University, and declining by 11 percent at independent 
institution*. ^ J 

Examining changes in the income distribution of dependent recipients in 
constant dollars shows that major shifts occurred in the number of recipients 
from families with 1980-equivalent^incomes of $24,000 and above. Indeed, 
the number of recipients from families with 1980-equivalent incomes between 
$24,000 and $35,999 plunged 40 percenfc,in the State University * 31 percent 
in the University, and 50 percent at' independent institutions. Although the 
number of recipients with incomes of $36,000 or more in current dollars 
increased sharply from 25 to 873, the number with 1980-equivalent incomes of 
$36,000 or more virtually disappeared — to only seven — by 1983-84. 

; v : . .. v.- - \ . \ ... .' , . . • ' .. • ' 

Grade-Point Distribution of New Recipients „ * 

the heightened competition for new Cal Grant A awards- because of the sizable 
increase in, financially needy eligible applicants- leff^o increases in the 
grade-point cutoffs and to marked changes in the grade-point averages of 
recipients. Table 17 shows that the surge in applications in 1981-82 and * /; -. 
the sizable, increase, .la .the income ceiling that .year .produced _a maior shif t 
r upward in the 'grade-point . 'diatributiofr " of. hew recipients . : In that year, no 
1 applicant with a grade-point average below 3.0 received an award, and the 
s >number of new recipients with averages between 3 . 0 and 3.2 dropped sharply. 
The following year also saw no recipients with grade-point averages below 
3,0* but the number with 3.0 to 3.19 averages increased again and by 1983-84 
approached 1980-81 levels in all except the independent institutions. 



^ The number of recipients with 3.4 grade-point averages or better increased 

j y in ail except the independent institutions, and would have been even larger 
'had the income ceiling kept pace with iaflatioa. As it was, only 28 percent 

• v : of University and State University applicants and 40 percent of independent 

| institution applicants with averages at the top of the grade-point range 

].".. received new awards; most of the others failed to meet the program's income 

- ceiling, although some failed to demonstrate sufficient financial need.. 



r 
r 



I. 



TABLE 17 Grade-Point Distribution 'of New Cal Grant A Recipients 
by Segment, 1960-81 to 1983-84 ' 

Change 

•.. Segment and 1980-81 1981-82 . 1982-83 1983-84 1980-81 to 1983-84 
"Grade Point Number Number .Number •„ Number Number 



State University 

Under 2.8 
2.8-2.99 
. 3.. 0-3. 19 
. 3.2-3.39 
3.4 and Up 



■ 1 


0 


0 


• 0 




0 


57 


■ o • ••• 


0 


182 


+ 


• 124 


1,117 


207 


914 


1,128 




11 


1,054 


1,319- 


1,298 


1,294 




140 


1,898 


2,614 


2,266 


2,14? 




351 



University 



* 



Under 2.8 


0 


0 


••■ . o , ■ ' 


0 




0 


2.8-2-99 


26 


0 


' ' 0 ■ ' 






56 


3.0-3.19 


709 


151 


687 . 


702 




7 


3.2-3.39 


J 965 


1,236 


1,123 


•1,077-vV 




112 


3,4 and Up 


* 3,308 


4 »202 


3,687 


3,466 




158- 


Independent 












'* 


Under 2 .8 


• 

1 


0 


0 


• 0 j : 




1 


2.8-2.99 - 


* 60 


0 


4 0 


159 . 




99 


3.0-3.19 


1,067 


202 


745 


794 




273 


3.2-3.39 


1,100 


1,238 


1,094 


: 960 




140 


3.4 and Up 3,233 3,473 

i * ■•■ "• 


' 2,753 ' 


'2,449 




.784 


Proprietary and Other Private /-- - 










Under 2.8 


• 0 


' 0 , 




■! o V 




>' 0 


2.8-2.99 


6 


"' 0 . 




39 V 




33 


-3.0-3.19 


121 


21 


102 


• 112 






3.2-3.39 


79 


. 94 


. . 116 


::' 133 




.5*4 


3.4 and Up 


164 


176 


154 


198 






Source: CSAC Appli cant /Recipient Data Tapes 
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Ethnic Composition of NeW Recipients • f - . v . 

' "■" ' ' * ' ' ./ ' : , 

The Cal Grant A program provides • grants to financially-needy, academically 
talented applicants, including many ethnic minority students. Table 18 
shows the ethnic composition of new recipients and the minor shifts that 
have occurred in recent year*; ' 

Because of the substantial increase in the number of recipients who declined 
to state their ethnicity in 1983-84, the most reliable comparison of the* 
shifts that have occurred is based fti the data for the years from 1980-81 

^throu^h 1982-83. These show tliat when the income ceiling was 'adjusted by 
more than the rate of inflation in 1981-82, there was a corresponding/rise 
in the grade-point cutoffs for eligibility and a decline in the number of 
America^ Indian, Black, and "Other 11 ethnic recipients while the number of 7 
Hispanios /6m ined^s table and the number of whiles, Filipinos, and Asians 
iicreasej^ The following year , these was no adjustment in the income ceiling 
and t^^applicant pools f income profile in constant dollars more closely 
resembled that of 1980-81. Consequently, the ;£rade-point cutoffs were 
reduced somewhat, and the number of Black, Hispanic* /and Asian recipients 
increased above both 1980-81 and 1981-82 levels, whi*Le the number of Whites 
and Filipinos declined. The changes in 1983-8$ are difficult to assess^ 
because of the sharp increase from 60 to 991 recipients who declined to 
state Uxeir ethnicity. It appears that if the ethnicity of these recipients 
were known, the ethnic composition of the 1983-84 recipients would be similar 

■*tb'" that in 1982-83, ^excipt for t^e continued ^crease in the number of 
Hispanic recipients. "^P 



TABZE IS Ethnic Composition of * New Cal Gratnt A Recipients* 
1980-81 to 1983-84 * 



1980-81 



1981-82 



,1982-83 



^83*84 



Ethnicity 


Number % 


Number % 


Number % 


Number % 

" * ■ ~~ 


American w 
Indian 


80 


0.5 


40 *0.3 


110 


Qi7 


■v 73. 

" f ■ 


0.5 


Black ; 


-970 


6.5^, 


890 6.0 


1,080 


7.2 


'926 


6.2 


Hispanic 


« 1,560 


10.5 


1 ,540 '10.3 


1,690 


11.3 


1,882 


12.6 


Filipino 


510 " 


3.4 


650 4.4 


410 


2.8 


400 


2.7 


Asian ^ 


2,140 


14 A, 


2,250 15.1 


2,710 


18.2 


2,637 


17 . 7 - 


White 


8,660 


58.1 


8,900 59.7 


8,340 


56.0 


7,567 


50.7, 


Other ; 


850 ; 


5.7 


. 310 ' 2.1 


500 


3.4 


448 


. 3.0 


Unknown 


13© f 


0.9 


320 2.1 . 


60 


0.4 


991 


6.6 


Source :\ ' 


CSAC, October 1983 Agenda , Tab 
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While the percentage of ethnic minority recipients in the Cal Grant A program 
is not as high .as it . is in: the Cal: Grant B program, t±e overall number of . 
Black. and Hispanic students' receiving Cal Grant A awards is nearly identical 
to the number receiving Cal Grant B awards A In the four-year institutions, f 
however, the number of ethnic minority recipients^ in the Cal Grant A program" 
was substantially greater. * For example in 1983*84,, there were at least 926 
Black Cal Grant A recipients* at f our.-year institutions , but only , 355 Black 
Cal Grant B recipients. There were at least 1,882 Hispanic Cal Grant A • 
•recipients compared to 1,112 and 2,637 Asian recipients compared to 1 ,248 at 
four- year institutions- Furthermore, over 3 ,£00 students each year- turn 
down offered Cal Grant A awards: ^6 to 65 percent of these do so to 'accept a 
Cal Grant B award and sizable numbers of these recipients are from ethnic 
minority groups- While only 35 percent of all applicants to either program 
apply to .both, those who do are generally high' ability, ./financially-needy 
ethnic minority students, many -of whom >have their choice of which l^wa'rd they 

• 0 y •..>■•• • ■ , 

CAL GRANT A RECIPIENTS, PELL GRANTS , AND REMAINING NEED 



In providing a limited number of academically talented but financially ne.edy 
undergraduates with assistance in meeting the cost of tuition and' required 
fees at the colleges and universities of their choice, the Cal Grant A 
program -waf, designed to complement and supplement 'federal financial aid 
programs rather than supplant them. Consequently, any assessment of, its 
effectiveness must include^an examination of (1) the degree to which its 
awards cpver recipients' tuition and required fees, (2) its interaction With 
the federal Pell Grant program, and (3) the extent to which these two 
important grant sources meet the financial needs of Cal Grant A recipients. , 



Coverage of Tuition and Fees 



Originally,* Cal* Grant A awards were designed to cover either tuition and 
required fees, unmet need, or a specified maximum amount, whichever was 
less. Now, as Table 19 shows; the maximum grant level restricts the portion 
. .©£>' tuition and fees that the award actually covers at independent institu- 
tions, and. insufficient appropriations by the St)ate since 1980-81 have 
forced the Student Aid Commission to limit substantially the portion of 
recent fee increases, covered for grant recipients at public institutions. . 

At independent institutions, average tuition and required fees paid by Ca^ 
Grant A recipients increased much more rapidly than the maximum grant, 
especially : . dsixiag the . la.S t. - five .. years^ „ and also faster -than ■ the . J£ te :; o f ; : _ 
'inflation or of increases in family income. The maximum grant has not 
covered average tuition and lees at these institutions since 1974-75, when 
it covered 95 percent; but in the past four years , the failure to adjust it 
even for inflation has reduce^ its coverage from 69 to 52 percent .Y 

■"■v"-;-. .■r/:#:.:--^:.,.:;/.-- a: aa.^-,a- -^a 

In the public universities, the story has been much the -same^ although the 
dollar gap between the maximum Cal Grant A award and required f^es hasnbt 



TABLE 19 Average Tuition and .Required Fees jadd Maximum 

Cal ',Gr£ht A Awards 'by ^Segpent, 1980-81 to 19S3-84 



State University 



University 



Independent 





.Average 


Max, 


Cover- 


Average 


Max. 


Cover* 


Average 


Max. •.. 


Year, v.' 


Fees 


Award 


age 


Fees 


Award 


m C 


Tuition 


Award 


• 1980-81 


$222 


$225 


100 


'$775 .. 


$774 


100 ■ 1 


$4,635 


$3,200 


1981-82 


316 


255 


81 


997 


819 


82 


r 5,411. 


3,400 


'l982-$3 


505 


247 


49 


1,^4 


843 


.65 


5 ,992 


3,330 


1983-84 


692 


277 


40 


1,380 


884 


64 


6,572 


.3,400 



Cover 
age . 

63 
56 
52 



Source: CSAC Betcarcbj Memorandum, October 1984. 



been as great.' In the State University, Cal Grant awards covered 93 to 100 
percent of required fees thro>rgin»ifc-Uie 1970s. Beginning in 1981-82, however, 
the fee increase that year/ including an emergency surcharge , at mid-year, 
was not fully covered *fo/ Cal Grant A recipients, and this pattern was 
repeated both in 1$82«83 And 1983-84 when Cal Grant A awards -covered only 49 
and' 40 percent of State/University fees , respectively. \ At the University, 
too, the program has failed since 1981-82 to cover its- traditional 92- to 100 
percent of required fees — dropping by 1983-84 to "only 64 percent coverage. 



Pell Grants and Gal Grants 



The Pell Grant program originated , in 372 as a limited federal 'effort tSy 
target grant aid to 'low- income' students who had historically not partici- 
pated fully in higher education.' Known as '"Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants" during their early years, Pell Grants were initially targeted to* 
undergraduate students from families with incomes below $15,000. Passage of 
the "Middle Income Student Assistance Act by Congress came too late to have a 
loajor.ijj^act on California students during the 1978-79 year, , but by 1979-80 
the expansion crf-f ell Grant eligibility was readily ^apparent in all segments . 
The increased eO^gihility of large numbers of middle- income students from 
families with 'incomes below $25,000 per year as well as many low-income 
students was most evident in the '68 percent increase in Pell Grant funds 
that year for independent college and university students, but there were 
also increases of 38 percent at proprietary schools, 29 percent at the State 
University, 28 percent at the University, and 23 percent in the Community 
Colleges. 

-^Since-•4-97•9••80 ^ ••.-bowever T -:4»..fu£thc^^ expWujan:. in the . program, has. jsccurred. _ 
The federal administration's, concern over rising ^federal "Student aid costs 

. and growing federal deficits led to. across-the-board reductions '.in .the size, 
of Pell awards in 1980-81 and 1981-82. "then a major shift in administrative >. 
regulations for the program in 1982-83 greatly restricted eligibility and in 
effect .repealed the Hiddle Income Student Assistance Act. The impact of^ 
these cumulative decisions about program eligibility and' funding ^*ere again 
most evident at independent institutions which enrolled large numbers of 



middle-income students . Between- 1979-80 and 1982-83, Pell Grant ^funding- f or 4 " 
these institutions' students dropped by nearly 26 percent— from $3jQ6 
million to $23.5 million. Smaller decreases occurred at the University, 
'£ojmsiunity Colleges, and proprietary, schools, although the State University's 
undergraduates received more Pell Grant -funds in 1983-84 than ever before. 
.' "*. • ' ' • •• ■ ... . ■■ . . ' • ■ .- .y.'. 

The restrictions in federal Pell Grant eligibility and funding had important 
^effects on -Cal Grant A and .other financial aid^recipients in California 
\ecause they occurred at a time when tuition and required fees in California 
were rising sharply and State "grant funding, was not increasing. In .I98p-81, 
60 percent of the new Cal 'Grant "% recipients 'and 66 -'percent of the renewal 
recipients at independent institutions were also Pell Grant recipients. At 
the University, the corresponding figures were 68 and 76 percent respectively; 
and at the State University, 76 and 79 percent, respectively. By 1983-84, 
however, the' pattern changed. Scarcely half of the Cal Grant A recipients 
at independent institutions received Pell, Grants, and only 58 percent of 
those at the University did so. , At the State University, the restrictions 
in Pell Grant eligibility did not have as great an impact because a larger 
percentage of its recipients were independent or self supporting and did not 
lose eligibility. In all, nearly 70 percent of the State University's Cal 
Grant A recipients still had Pell Grants. Throughout this period, the 
majority of all Cal Grant, A recipients received Pell Grants, but the majority 
Of California's Pell Gjrant recipients did not receive Cal Grant A awards. 




Costs, Contributions; Grant Levels , and Remainiiig Need 




■ ; -.7. V . ■ ■ -:.>• • • • • •, 

The costs of attending California colleges and universities have increased 
substantially during the past four years. In 1980-81, the average eost^f 
attendance for dependent Cal Grant A recipients was approximately $3,900 *V 
the State University, $4, 400 at the. University, $8,000 at an independent 
institution, and $6,600 at a proprietary institution. By* 1983-84, however, 
tuition and fee increases and the rising expense of room* board, books, .* 
supplies, and other items raised the average cost of attendance for dependent 
recipients to $4,900 at the State University, $6,600 at the University, 
$11,300 at independent>institutions , and $8,600 at proprietary institutions. 

Parental and student contributions of depehdenfHtudents increased during 
this period as well, but -not as rapidly as college costs. In 1980-81, new 
Cal Grant A recipients and their families contributed an average of $1,730 
at the State University, $1,876 at the ^University, $2,541 at independent 
institutions, and $2,335 at proprietary institutions. By 4983*84, these ' 
average total family contributions had increased to $2,408, $2,545, $3,309, 
and $3,064, respectively.- ' ■ ' . 

' ■ ! *V. "'. •' .' ;. '•' ^ : ■ . • 

jtonsr the Mm^Xi^^.Mi^i^. average HMl^^^mn^^it Gal.Gran^;A^ 
award levels kept pace with rising college costfc . In fact, while average 
Pell Grant aid remained fa ^Ly' constant for low-in\omji recipients* it declined 
, overall because of the loss of eligibility of most middle-income Cal Grant A 
"recipients. Furthermore,: t^e aVe rage Cal Grant A Reward increased % # only 
$50 for new State University recipients, despi'te 3 $470 increase in required 
fees} by less than $70 inj the University, despite a $605 increase in required 
fees; and by $309 in independent institutions dpspite a jump of $'2,160 in 
average tuition V " '/'' 



^Th<f net result was a pattern of, sharp increases in f tuition attd fee and * 
other college costs, a less_dra©atic increase in paren£ an # d student contri^ 
but ions', "very* little improvement in. grant support ironf.either Cal Grant A or 
the Fell Grant programs, and a substantial increase in, remaining need the 
amount left to pay through; institutional aid funds, term-time employment, or 

m - loans • > v .... ' ' . ■ . ■ »' -V ; ■" / .. \ ■» -—4--, 

> ■ ? ' : ■ ■ , ' * 

In the State University, the average ~new Cal Grant A recipient had ^remain- 
ing need of $1 ,622 In 1980*81 V Four years later , this remayling need had 
increased to $2,889, or nearly 45 percent of total* college costs. 

At the University, the average regaining need of new recipients; increased 
f rom '$1,374 in I980rSl to $2,474 in 1983-84, although it varied; widely ih 
both years depending on the recipients* fakily income. Since a Cal Grant A 
award covers a portion of required fees and generality *does 4 not vary much 
within a segment depending on a recipient's financial need, recipients^from 
low-incc»e families tyve greater average remaining need than recipients from 
middle-income famiKes, even after thpir larger average Pell Grant is taken 
into account » The reason is* that, average parental and student contributions 
increase as disposable family income increases, and unmet need thus tends to 
vary inversely with family income. For example^ in 1983-84, the average 
remaining need of a new Cal Grant A recipient at the University whose family 
had an income between $6,000 and $11 ,999 was $2,971 after subtracting family 
contributions of $824, a $1,173 Pell Grant, and a $876 Cal Grant A award* 
In contrast, the average remaining need of a 'similar recipient from a family 

. kith an income between $24,000 and $29 ,999 was $1,756,. a£ter subtracting 
family c^ntr^utions of $3,049, a $240 Pell Grant, and a $846 Cal Grant A 

• award • This phenomenon * occurs in all four segments ^nd reflects the fact 
that family contributions and Pell Grants have progressive features while 
fne size of Cal Grant A award* does not. 

Nowhere are the results of ./the" failure of family income , Cal Grants , and 
Pell Grants to keep pace with jrising- college costs mo re evident than among 
j Cal, Grant A recipients at independent institutions. In 1930-81, the average 
^remaining need of- a new independent college 1 or university recipient was 
$2,124, but \ it jumped; to $4^320 by 1983-84. While a Guaranteed Student Loan 
could have provided the fwjids^ to cover this recipient's remaining need at 
the start of this period, it could not do so by 1983-84. The maximum loan 
: available from that programl was $2,500 and left Cal Grant A recipients at 
.. independent, institutions, with at least $1 ,820 in college costs to cover from 
•some other source "' \ 6y •^^6x^4*^^ the maxihum ajmount allowed by the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan program to ihelp^ee£ their remaining* need f these students 
would have ah -aggregate indebtedness of at least $10,000 by *the time they 
graduated. Y M \ 4 ■* - ' *' 

Other Sources of Financial Aid \ 



At this, time, no one knows how current Cal print A recipients tend to meet 
the substantial and growing levels of remaining heed tl^ey( face if they want " ; 
td attend college* Among recipients from low^income families who often face 
the highest levels of rauining.. need for the reasons outlined earlier* , 
institutional ^grant funds, federal campus-based grants like Supplemental, 



- 4 . .. • > '• ....V. : . ... 

.Educational Opportunity Grants, programs Uke College Work- Study, and Guaran- 
teed Student Loans probably make up the •difference between their college 
costs 'and family contributions, Cal Grant A awards t and Pell Grants. For 
many middle- and upper-middle-income, recipients, however, the only sources ■ 
,. of additional" aid are loans, institutional grants, and outside employment. * 
"Despite lower average remaining ■ need levels, only a small percentage of < ,. 
these recipients are eligible for Pell Grants, and most cannot qualify for 
federal campus -based grant funds or the College Work-Study program. 



In the late 1970s, . the failure of the Cal Grant programs to expand either 
the number or size of their awards was partially offset by the rapid expan- 
sion of federal financial aid programs and the extension of eligibility- to 
middle- as well as low-income ,'Jftufeafr* Since 1981-82, however, the failure' 
of : the State j to expand its programs at ,tbe same time that college costs were 
rising rapidly and federal aid was being cut back., forced both public and 
independent institutions to rely more- heavily than ever on institutional 
grant aid to .assist financially needy students. 



ERIC 



The fee increases in the public segments since 1981-82 and other fis^g 
.college Costs stemming/ from inflationary pressures would . have produced 
enrollment losses or shifts had not additional financial aid been available 
for neady students. In the case of the State University, the Legislature 
appropriated $3.4 million dollars to provide additional financial aid to Cal , 
Grant recipients and other State University . students with demonstrated 
financial need. This additional aid was designed to help cover the costs of - 
the $100-fee increase in 1982-83, but in 1983-84, the increase in State 
University fees from $505 to' $692 was not accompanied by any increase in 
financial" aid funds from the State.. As a result, the $11.6 million in 
additional aid funds required to offset the fee increase was generated from 
student fee revenues. In essence, students at the State University were 
called on to provide financial aid for their less affluent fellow students 
when the State failed' for one year to provide the needed^fwids . V ; 

Student-supported financial aid has a much longer history in the University 
and at independent institutions, where for decades a significant portion of 
the revenues from fee increases has been used to fund financial aldV for 
other students with demonstrated need. In 1978-19, for example, University 
•students provided $30.5 million in financial aid for their r fellow student*., 
compared to Only $12.8 million from all the Cal Grant programs combined. By 
1982-83 — the last year for which complete figures aire available -- Univer- 
sity students were providing over $5 1.5 ^million in financial aid. to fellow 
students , while the Cal Grant programs contributed $17 .4 millioni Not only 
have University students contri buted . ncagl»-**rcc times as much as the State 
for financial aid for theiF""ieTlow students, but student-supported financial 
/aid for needy University students has increased more rapidly than financial 
aid from State General Funds. v v 

•_ Anions . ■? dependent • -institutions the link-' between rising tuition and fees and 
increased institution-funded financial aid' has been a particularly vicious 

* circle. Sharp increases in fees and other college costs not only increase 
the amount of financial aid needed, by students already receiving it, but 
force others to apply for aid 'as well. Cutbacks in ^federal aid and the 

failure of the Stat* to increase maximum grants appreciably has led to *a 
substantial increase in remaining need among Cal Grant A recipients at 

V :-• ■ • : - " ; . :;. • • ,.-47u . ;v " ■ ■ ■ :•• ■.' . • 
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'independent institutions and placed additional pressures on these institu- 
tions to. increase institutional grant funds*. Furthe more f the number o£ Cal 
Orant A recipients attending these institutions has dropped considerably in 
the last > four years, while the number of their undergraduates requiring 
financial assistance has grown. The results hsve been annual increases in 
tuition to cover inflationary cost increases and additional demand for more 
financial: aid. These, in turn, have increased further the need for additional 
financial aid and, the upward pressure oo tuition. News Monies suggest that* 
, independent institutions are becoming concerned about the -rate at which 
tuition has increased -in recent years and about possible limits on the 
willingness pf their stud^pts to pay for substantial amounts of finanmal 
aid for fellow students. In^talifornia, a number of independent institutions 
revised their planned tuition increases downward in 1983-84, and thrfr 
representatives have expressed concern about their institutions' capacity to 
continue to make pp for federal financial aid cutbacks and the loss of Cal 
Qrant A awards by increasing the amount of institutional grant funds* they 
generate through donations and student tuition increases. 



RENEWAL OF CAL GRANT A AWARDS 



Recipients of new Cal Gr^nt A awards are eligible to renew their awards for 
t&ree additional years or until they graduate, whichever cbmes firsts To be 
eligible to renew their grant, they must continue to demonstrate financial 
need and Meet their institutions standards for satisfactory academic progress 
Up until 1982-83, renewal applicants also had to meet income and asset 
ceilings that eliminated some from continued^ eligibility regardless of their 
financial nejsd or academic performance?/ 

As Table 20 showSy^the losses in nei\Cal Grant A recipients that independent 
institutions have "kipp<irienced have aJbso contributed to a sharp decline in 
the number of renewal recipients in that segment- The State University and 
the University^ on the other hand*, have tjad more renewal recipients each* 

Comparing the change in the number of renewal recipients in each segment 
from one year to the next with the change in the number of first-time recip- 
ients during the prior year provides one way of estimating the extent to 
which shifts in firstftime awards help explain changes in renewal patterns, 
Sueh a comparison shdws that in the late 1970s, increases or decreases in 
the number of renewals exceeded shifts in the prior year's new awards and 
suggests that the renewal income ceiling was an important factor in preventing 
award winners in all segments * from renewing. In 198Q«*8>1 acd the following 
year ^ the' number of- renewal recipients at the University and State University 
increased over the prior year and did so at a rate that exceeded the prior 
yea r - * • growth in newt awards* — — ; — — — -~ - — ; . r — ^ — ~ — . - . - 

Among independent institutions, however, the number of renewal recipients 
continued a persistent decline at a rate th^t exceedfed by nearly two to one 
the prior year's loss in new award winners*. The elimination of the renewal 
income celling in 1982-83 did nothing to rey4rse r 'this decline in -the number 
of renewal recipients at these institutions* but it did reduce their losses 



LE 20 Number of Cal "Grant A Renewal Recipients by Segment, 
1980-81 tO'*l983-84. 



Segment 


1980-81 


1981-82 
Number 


t rt ft *5 L 

1982-83 
Number 


1983 84 
Number 


Change * 
1980-81 to 1983-84^ 
... Number Percent 


State Univ. ; 




6,076 

y 


6,291 


6,472 


+1,327 


+2,5.7% 


University 


7,211 


7,790 


8,608 


9,131 . 


+1,920 


+26.6 


Independent 


11,171 


10,171 


9", 575 


8,869 


-2,302 


-20.6 i 


Proprietary 


285 


301 


1 284 


312 


V- 27 


+ 9.5 " 



Source: CSAC Research, -October 198^ Agenda 
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.for the N first time to levels that- could largely be explained by prior year's 
losses in new recipients. These patterns continued in all segments in 
1983-84.. ' •• ' . • „; 

Table 21 shows the different factors aside from the income ceiling that have 
affected overall renewal rates during the past four years. The number of I 
eligible students who renew each year excludes the '1,200 to 1*700 recipients 
who drop- out during the year and the 8,500 to «, 500 graduating seniors. 
While there have Veen some changes in the importance of the various factors 
from year to yea/y the remarkable thing about the information in Table 21 is 
the- general stability in the renewal. rates and in the relative importance of ' 



TABLE 21 Cal Gratis A Renewal and loss. Rates, 1980-81 to 1983-84 

1983-84 



Item •••'.;/■ 


1980- 


81 


1981-82 


1982- 


83 






~~%' . 


" # 


% 


# 


■'% 


Relieved 


' 7 23,271 


79,3% 


23,679 


79.8% 


.23^,608 


80,9% 


Academically 
Ineligible 


207 


0.9 


203 


0.7 


61 


0.2 


Lack of Academic 
Progress _ 


•p. 








406 


1.4 


Lack of 

Financial Need 


1,629 


5.5 


1,425- 


4.8 


1,270 


4.4 






. 4.0 . 


896 


.„ 3,0 . 


_ _851 


2.9 


Did Not Reapply' 


2,955 


10,0 


3,288 


11.1 


2,890 


9.9 


To CC Reserve 


147 


0.5 


169 


0.6 " 


108 


0.4- 


To Deferment 




0.0 


' 1 


*0.0 




- 0.0 



96 



380 



0.3 
1.3 



l,876 v y, 6.4 

3,533 1 12.1 
105 f 0.4 



Source : CSAC Research, October 1984 Agenda , N-l, p. 4 i 



the factors associated with nonrenewal . Furthermore, it shows the high 
degree of persistence in the program among regular Ca} Grant A recipients. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE RESERVE PORTION? ' 

OF THE CAL GRANT A PROGRAM • ■ .\ • \ ' ' 

Community College students have not been eligible to participate directly in ; 
the Cal Grant A program ostensibly because the grants cover a portion of 
tuition and required fees and these colleges have riot charged required fees 
as a condition for enrollment.; Nevertheless, 1 the 1 Cal Grant A program con- 
tains two features tnat are % potentially significant for high ability Community 
College transfer students *with demonstrated financial need. The first is 
the provifio^T discussed earlier that permits Community College as well as 
four-year college students who have not yet ^completed t^heir junior year to 
apply for a new Cal Grant A award. The second is the Community College 
reserve portion of the program that provides reserve awards for successf-ul 4 
applicants who plan to attend a Community College before transferring to a 
participating four-year college or university. ' r^' 

i . " " . '. ' ( 

The Community Collfcge reserve program, unlike the regular Cal Grant A award 
process, does not have statutory limitations on the jjjtfiber of new awards. 

|Over tne last four ye«rs, between 2,034 and 2,939^*eserve recipients were 
selected annually, and, 1,260 to 1,360 .prior-year reserve winners -renewed 
their awards. The number of new recipients each year is determined by the 
number of v Community College reserve applicants who meet or exceed the grade- 
point cutoffs for the regular part of the program. These winners can then 
renew- their reserve awards if they continue to demonstrate financial need 
and make satisfactory academic 'progress. When they transfer, they receive 
the same si*e gr.ant as regular Cal Grant A recipients in that segment . y ' 

■ < •■■ ■ -V '.' .- ■ 

Characteristics of Reserve Viriners * 

Community College reserve winners designate at the time; they apply the 
Community College they plan to- attend- and the four-year institution and 
segment to which they hope to transfer. The largest number of new reserve 
winners, like the majorifrty of "all Community College transfer students, plan; 
to' attend the State University, -yet as Table^22 shows, major shifts "have 
occurred over the past four years in the segment new reserve winners plan to 
attend. j The number planning to transfer to a State University campus nearly 
doubled* from 956 to 1,713 in these years and increased fromj^7.0 to 58. 3 
percent of all new reserve winners. The number planning to transfer to the 
University increased from 517 to 775, but the proportion did not change 
.much.- jOn-Jthe-athex hand* .tfw independent institutions experienced the a drop 
in this portion of the program as they did in the regular part of the Cal 
Grant A program V from 534 to 399, representing a sharp decline fron 26.2. to 
13.6 percent of all new reserve awards. > . : 
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\ TABLE 22 :• New Community College Reserve Winners by Segment, 
1980-81 Xo 1963-84. / i 





, 1980-81 


1981« 




1982-83 


'1983-84 


Seoment 


Number % 


Number 




. Number % 


Number % 


- State 
"University 


956 UT.pt 


1,224 


< 

50.9% 


1,402 53.2% 


■ » 

1,713 58.3% 


University • * 


511 25.1 


678 


28.2 


• 754 28.6 


• 775 26.4- 


Independent 


534 26! 2 


J474 


19.7 

/> 

1.2 ' 


448 17.0.. 


399 13.6: 


Proprietary 


V- „ 33 1.6 < 


' 28 


32 1.2 


52 l. T 8 



Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipieat Data Tapes 



Academifc Level of Reserve, Winners- ; 

The same provisions governing eligibility for regular Cal Grant A "awards 
apply to the Community College reserve portion of the program, including 
unit limits, the income ceiling, and need requirements. As expected, the 
largest, percentage of reserve winners are either prefreshmen or freshmen at 
the ^ime they apply- Moreover, increasing numbers of new . reserve recipients 
were already enrolled in college at the time they applied — a trend that 
was also evident among 'regular Cal Grant , A applicants 'and recipients. For 
instance, in ■ 1980-81, 70.2 percent of new reserve winners /were high school 
seniors, compared to only > 45 -2 percent by 1983-84. At the same time, the 
proportion of freshman winners rosdjtom 19.5 to 33.9 percent, and that of 
sophomore winners more than doubled f|om 9.0 to 18.5 percent. These latter 
*<two groups of reserve recipients were already enrolled at a Community College 
at- the time they applied. 

' * . ., r , ' • • ' . . ' " " " - '. 

Otner Characterista of Reserve Winners 

How do Community College reserve winners who meet the same high academic 
standards as regular winners differ from the regular winners? Do economic 
circumstances alone prompt them to attend a Community College, first? 

An examination of the family-income distribution of dependent reserve winners 
shows that' it was not markedly different from that of regular recipients. 
For the three major segments, as Table 23 shows, the percentage of reserve 
and * regular ""w^er|"Jrom "families' with incomes under i;i2'V0'O0:'vere"--"q(uite" 
close and changed «xiy . slightly over the past four years* Moreover , " the 
proportion of -regular winners from families with^ 'incomes under $24,000 in 
the State University and University was somewhat greater than that of reserve 
• winners and ^independent institutions the figures for the two groups were 
identical. . V 

.■ - ' ; y'- v .. .:• • • ' V 



TABLE 23* Percentage of Communi ty . Col 1 ege Reserve and Regular 
Cal Gra&t A Recipients with; Family Xncpmes Below , 



$12, OOQ, 1980-82 to l£83-84 
,1980-81 1981-82 



1982-83 



1983-84 



Segment 
State 

University 
University 
Independent 



Regu- CCC 
? lar Rtierve 



Regu- CCC ' 
lar Reserve 



Regu- CCC Regu.- CCC 
lar Reserve lar Reserve 



20% 

17 

18 



18% 

17 
13 



16% 

15 
15 



16% 
15 



14% 
14 

13 ' 



17% 

1$ 
12 



15%* 19% 
15 - 17 
13 13 



Source CSAC Appl icant/Recipieat Data Tapes . 



If the family-income distribution of dependent Community College reserve 
winners was not different from that of regular new Cal Grant A recipients, * 
the proportion who were self supporting was. As Table 24 "shows, the percen- 
tage of serf-supporting reserve recipients in all three segments exceeded, 
the percentage among regular winners in 1,980-81. Further, the proportion of 
financially independent reserve winners increased in all segments espe^' 
cially at .the" University,' where it more than doubled, and .at the State 
Universit^^wixere it* more than tripled: By 1983-84, nefarly three times as 
large a proportion of Community College reserve recipients as new. Cal Grant 
A recipients- planning to attend the University were self 'supporting. In ti 
State University, the proportion of. independent recipients increased in both 
groups, but the percentage among reserve winners «tceeded that among regular 
winners, by 50 percent. ' 



TABLE 24. Percentage of Self Supporting Community College Reserve 
. Winners Compared to Regular Cal Grant A Recipient sy ' 
1980^81 to 1983-84 



Segment ' 

State . 
TJnTversity ' 

• ■ 

University - 
Independent 



1980-81 
Regu- CCC 
lar" Reserve 



\ i5% - :m\ 

V 

ii 



8- 



15 
9 



1981-82 



" 1982-83 



1983-84 



Regu- CCC "^egu- C£5C Regu- CCC 
lar: Reserve ' Tar Reserve lar Reserve 



l6%-;'-;23%- 

11 19 , 

8 : 14 



22f ■ 26%; 

* 

H 26 

9 16 



-23% " "35% 
-HI 2i 
10 16 



Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tap^s, 



More work remains to.be done on the similarities and differences between 
reserve and regular Cal Grant A winners. Until then, the large and rising 
proportion of Community College reserve recipients who are independent may 
be an important factor in their decision to first a ttehd a Community College, 
but the vast majority of reserve winners were still dependent students from 
families yhose incomes were quite similar to those of .regular Cal Grant A 
winners. '•. "f .'••••*•.■ '., v 

Renewal Patterns of Community College Reserve Winners 

The idea of guaranteeing a grant to financially needy high-ability Community 
College students so they can transfer to four-year institutions is very 
appealing. By promising to help cover a portion of tuition add required fee 
costs after transfer, the reserve portion of the Cal Grant A program provides' 
an incentive to transfer and the promise of easing the financial\ransition 
from Community Colleges to four-year Institutions; v *\ 

How well does it work? The t published information on the. Community College 
program renewal rates* is useful in answering this question, but not entirely 
satisfactory for three reasons. First, \itr includes both new and renewal 
recipients and thus constitutes an average of conceivably very different 
renewal patterns'. Second, it covers the whole program and does not delineate 
possible differences in the renewal ' and transfer patterns among recipients 
planning to transfer to different segments. Third, there is a regular and 
apparently -sizable two-way -flow between the- reserve and regular portions of 
the Cal Grant A prograai that complicates the computation of persistffcee and 
transfer rates. Tor example, over the last three y<«ars, about 400 to 500 
Community College reserve recipients left the reserve program for the four- 
year regular program during each academic year, while 650 to 700 Cal Grant A 
recipients shifted from regular to reserve status during the year. - . 

To explore the question of renewal and transfer rates within the reserve 
program, Commission staff tracked new Community College reserve winners in 
1980-81 over the next three years to see how many renewed their awards, how 
many transferred to four-year institutionsand converted their reserve to a 
regular award, and how many did not renew^Ox left the program for one reason, 
or another. The patterns of pre-freshman and freshman winners were examined 
.separately, and their renewal and transfer rates compared. „ 
." • .•. 1 •"' ' ' »■ ■'■ v , 

Overall, there were 1,432 new pre-freshman Community College reserve winners 
in '1980-81. By the following year, 639 or 44.6 percent of them failed to 
' renew their awards or. withdrew; 81 or 5 .6 percent were no longer able to 
demonstrate financial need; 525 or 36 . 7 percent renewed their reserve awards ; 
and 187 or 13 percent transferred to a four-year institution and became 
regular "Cal* Grant "A "rene 

half of the new pre-freshman reserve recipients in 1980-81' were* still in the 
/program, just one year later. . m 

Of tne 712 reserve or regular renewal recipients left in 1981-82 ,130 renewed 
their reserve awards again in 1982-83, 387. transferred to four-year institu- 



tions,. and the other 195 either /did not renew ('1Q7 ) or were no longer able 
to demonstrate need (88). The 517 remaining in the program wer£ further 
reduced by 1983-84. Only 14 remained. as .Community. College reserve renewals , 
and 38^ were ttansfer renewal recipients, 

^Amohg the 1,296 freshmen who were Community College reserve recipients in 
1980-81 , 397 were new winners and ,899 were renewal recipients. By 1981-82, * 
"244 or 18.8 percent we**e renewal recipients, 540 or 41.7 percent were trans- 
fer recipients, 56 were no longer financially needy, and 456 or 35.2 percent 
had nad renewed their awards. In this year, over 60 percent of the freshman 
rdsVrvf* winner* were still in the program one year later, compared to the 
less than half of the pre- freshman winners. The greater percentage of 
freshman reserve winners who renewed or transferred with their award the f 
second year was partly the result of the la j;ge percentage of renewal winner\s 
in this group. , ^^zr"r' 

The Commission also carried our its analysis *fcf, the 1980-81 pre-freshman 
Community College reserve winners/ and their rOT53al : , transfer, and disappear- 
ance rates for each of .the segments. The net changes in these rates from 
year to year varied ponsid^rably with ^eserveVecipients planning to transfer 
to State University campuses more likely to renew their reserve awards and 
transfer: within the next two years than those planning to transfer to the 
University or to independent institutions* In the State University, 54.4 
percent of its pre-freshman Community College reserve winners in 1980-81 
were still in the program one year later, and 43.4 percent were participating 
in 1982-83- In the University, the figures w^re 50.6 percent the^ second . 
year and 36.3 percent the thirds Aaoug new reserve winners planning to 
transfer to independent institutions, however, these percentages were only 
$9*9 and 22.1 percent. One factor behind t£e State University Vs higher 
renewal and transfer rates of reserve winners, of course, is its lower price 
of attendance compared to other universities and its historical r^le -as the 

..'primary destination for Commun;Lty~CaIlege transfer students. 

- ■'■ ■ - ■ *:> ' . : *: v ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

Linking the^ records of the new reserve winners in 1980-81 with subsequent 
year's fijles shows that some reserve winners changed their minds about where 
they planned to transfer. Some selected &ore expensive institutions, but 
the majority of* those who changed theif mxhds switched to less expemsive 
transfer instiftitions. Sometimes, however, these reserve winners lost 
eligibility because they could i|p longer 'demonstrate financial need at their 
new, institution* Each^yeat, about 2.5 to 3.0 pe^^ent of . the grants of 

1 reserve winners who transfer are not renewed* on the grounds of insufficient 
financial need and so are 2 to 3 percent of those who remain at a Community 0 
Collegers second year and f try to renew their reserve award. This loss of 
eligibility Recurs more often in a switch from independent to State Oniver* - 
sity campuses , although it can occur in other instances as veil. ' v. 

The overall percentage of Community CollegeNesepve winners who* renew their \ 
awards arid eventual ly '^ "is quite low ironsidering 'the ^ 

high level of prior academic achievement among reserve winners: less than 
50 percent' compared to over 77 percent for pre-f resjbunan regular Cal Grant A 
recipients in 1^81-82. Further Analysis of jphis topic is* fteeded before a 
fitll explanation is possible. Perhaps' the time lag between selection $nd ■* 

.... . ..... \^ ^ \- ,\ : / ^ 



■/' . , ' , ■ * ' ' *■ 

actual tlfansfjer and "use of the reserve award is a factor in the difference , 
. . or perhaps the large number of self-supporting students in tjie Community : : - 

College reservtr program face particular problems in financing their educa-* » 
tions. that have not been adequately recognized or dealt with/ For instance, 
the failure, to fully fund State University Cal Grant A awards in 1983-84 so 
; that only $257 of the $692 required fees Were covered, may have made the ~ 
size of these awards unattractive compared to the i potential earnings from a 1 v 
. •full- or- part-time job, even if .employment led to eiroiling part j:ime instead . # . 

. , of *f ull tiiae as expected by tixe Cal Grant A program* . * ' ;v - . ■ / > 

V ; Whatever the full explanation, 6 .5 to 7.5 percent of all Community College -v. . '^. v ; 
/ .reseVye Winners in recent years have ^dropped out of the program \during thei* ? 
first year in college, an additional 4 to 5 percent have withdraim from the 
program after starting the renewal process, and between 30 and 35 percent j| 
simply have not reapplied the second year* * 

At least 2.5 percent of reserve winners transferred each year but could not 
show financial need afterward, so it is conceivable that other talented 
' Community Cotiege reserve winners transfer eventually without assistance 

from thiY program. That leaves about 1,100 to 1,200, or 28 to 35 percent, of, 4 
• >' the reserve winners who renew their awards each year and another 28 to 30. 
/ percent who transfer to a participating institution with a Community College 
reserve grant. Yet* in- each of theJast, three years, more reserve winners 
/ did not reapply for their-award than actually renewed them, and as many 
/'".'.■ failed 'to reapply-as transferred' with -assistance from-. one of, these awards. 



/ 
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Such results are disappointing, especially since the losses involve a small 
but academically talented portion ^ of the Community Colleges enrollment; 
students who have clear transfer objectives and the" capability to succeed. _ 
In its final report in this series, the Commission will examine further the 
causes for this. low renewal and transfer rate /and explore possible solutions \* ^ 

to it, but several, steps could be taken immediately to improve the situation. — ~ 

The greatest attrition in the Community College reserve program occurs among 
pre^freshman /recipients. in their '.'first year in college, as it typically does \ ■ 
among all -first-year college students. Those "who re-enroll their second * 
year, or in this» instance renew their Commuliity College reserve awards, 
persist 'in greater numbers in subsequent years. Consequently, if the number 
of these awards were limited by statute, the substantial first-year attrition • 
rate would suggest delaying identification of recipients until the sophomore ( 
year or on the eve of transfer. The number of new awards are not restricted, 
however, and depend only on the^number of qualified applicants who meet the * 
grade-point cutoff of the regular program. .:.> , / , ■* 

It seems that the advantage of early identification of these potential- < 
transfer students is lost even though Community College reserve winners 

de^ toown -to -both - the- ■C- o i mun ity-rColl-eges--.- : t|^yf -attend initially and : the 1—^-.- - ■ , 
...stitutious 'to* which they want to transfer. Privacy laws or other factors 
do not appear £0 discourage the identification of these students, but so far 
the process used of identification has proved /ineffective. At least two 
points seem, clear: . p., ■■ ' ■'! - '* " 
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• The current process of providing; Coaaunity College presidents with a list 
of. reserve winners attending their, institution and designating Conununity 
College reserve winners with asterisks on the list of new recipients seat 

: to the financial aid offices at four-*year institutions has clearly not 
worked. For sdme reason the lists aire, aot being used effectively because 
the information is not "reaching those who might better inforta these 
potential transfef Btudents about the transfer process and their chosen 
four-year institutiSps 1 acadrfftic expectations , costs of attendance, 
.1- financial aid program # and other pertinent, information. 

: ■ . w . ; ■', ... v ■ V. 

• If the. Community College reserve application form had a single waiter 
that the students could sign giving the Student Aid Comaiss ion- authority 
to info ra the recipients' Coaounity Colleges that they were reserve 

;* pinners and inform the institutions that these students identified as 
■their transfer choices, the. needed academic and financial counseling for 
these promising -students could be made available at\ both the Community 

^ College level and through personal outreach ^f forts ; by the chosen f our- 
year f institutions . " , • \ ■ ' , .. ^ 

.'.'•.'I •'.•'•'"•>■ \ ••- ■,■■'/' ' 

To the extent that the problems preventing the Coamuhity College reserve 
program from fully realizing its potential stea from inade^ilSte information 
on academic and financial aid questions of the lack of adequate la^nks between 
these prospective transfer students ^and the\* faur-year institutions, the 
steps outlined .here could help and would be relatively easy/ to iaplement , 
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CAL GRANT B APPLICANTS AND RECIPIENT? 



the Cal Grant B Program, Established as the California Opportunity Grant v. 
prograa in 1963-69, assists Vow-income disadvantaged students by providing- 
^grants to help coyer subsistence costs, immediately and then tuition and : 
^required fee, casts after the first year. Designed to suable students from 
groups who have been underrepresented historically in higher education to . 
attain a baccalaureate^ degree, the Cal Grant B program* selects* recipients 
using a' comple* scoring system that considers not only high school s or college 
grade- point averages, but family income, level of parental education, * 
family size, and a series of responses ; to question!* about the applicant's 
life and career goals. The program provides some degree of choice among 
different .colleges and universities but requires that 51 percent of all new ( 
recipients initially attend a Community College • \ ^ 



... 'V . . - ■ • \ 

The program has expanded over the years from 4,761 total awards in 1973-74 
to 20,070 in 1979-80 and then leveled off. Thp total number of authorized , 
new awards peaked in 1980-81 at 6,995 and then was reduced to 6,-825 in ./ 
subsequent years. Funding for the program also peaked in 1980-81 , at $30.6 
. million, and then declined steadily to $28.0 million in 1983-84. 

i ' ' - • .' ■ . ; y '•, '"••*•.'..: .-".J - £. - •. ■ N . .,' " 

. . . . . . ■ . . . . *i • v ' ' ' \ , ■"' ' ' • . ' • ," 

. APPUCATIONTATTJSRNS AND CHARAGTE^ISTICS OF APPLICANTS * 

6 ■■• ' '•• : '• - . . ' ■•. V. . 1 ., ' ' . 

t The total number of applicants for first-time Cal Grant B awards increased 

dramatically between 1978-79 and 1983-84, but this increase was uneven, as 
' it was in the Cal Grant A program. From 34,951 applicants in 1978-79, the 
- number rose tK35,806 in 1,979-80, increased to 41,437 in 1980-81, jumped to 
58,065 in 198,1-82, dropped to 56, ,029 in 1982-83, and then rose slightly to. 
56,082 in 1983-84. ."'-The w>«t> striking chanjge was the sharp increase in . 
1981-82, followed by relative stability^ since then. This is the same trend 
and timing pattern exhibited by applicants to the Cal Grant A program as 
well," suggesting that the surge in applications in 1981-82 stemmed from the 

* same general forces <**»... fears of sharp cutbacks in federal financial aid 
along with the first of a series, of marked fee increases at public four-year 
institutions and continued tuition increases at independent institutions in 1 

• the State. i ' ■ ■ 

... . ■ ; ..: • > . .. -.v '..-'.v. ■ :. . 

_ '„..: _; Rak_a£l_a^^ Grant program Completed £heir applications . 

This was true of the Cal Grant A program as well , ' but • ihe" : Cal' •Grant'.. B> • ; 
program the' problem was more serious. . In 1980-81, -only 25^011, or ,60.3 
percent, of the 41 ,437 who started the application process actually completed 
•.*•.; /he' required forms; in 1981-82 only 29,934, or 51 .6 percent , did so," and by 

1983-84, 33,346, or 59.4 percent, of t^e56, 082 Completed their applications. 

The .corresponding figures for the* Ca^^rant "A program were 72.5, 70*7, and 
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73.4 percent, respectively. This comparison suggests, that high achieving 
'students fro* =. either low-income or «ore advantaged backgrounds have less 
difficulty . Jthan do disadvantaged students completing all jthe forms and 
paperwork required to apply for financial aid.* Althoug^umerous efforts - 
have been made in recent years to simplify the application process , these 
data suggest that there is still room for considerable improvement. 

.In the sections that follow, only those who completed their applications, and 
for whom complete information exists are analyzed. ' . 1 



Applicants Chdice of Insitutjpn v " 

The overall growth' of more than. 33 percent in the number- of eligible first-- 
- time applicants between 19»0-8l and 1983-84 was not distributed evenly, among 
the Community Colleges and t\fic four-year segments as Table 25 shows. Among 
the major participants in the program, the Community Colleges -experienced 
the greatest relative and absolute increase in applicants: 3,956 additional 
applicants for an increase of more than 44 percent. Nearly half - of this v 
increase occurred in 1981-82. ' ' 

Similar, .but less dramatic, increases occurred at the State University and 
the University — an increase of 1,720 applicants or 25,4 percent at the 
State University, and 1,397 or 36.5 percent at the University* Again, the 
greatest part of these increases occurred in 1981-82- V 

Independent institutions, however, increased the size of ^heir applicant 
pool at a much more modest rate.- Their number of hew Cil; Grant B applicants ^ 
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TABLE 25 Number of Cal Grant B Applicant & by ; Segment, 



1980-SZ to 1983-84 



■ v 



1980-81 * 1981-82 1982-83 . : 1983*84 J 1980-81 to 1963-84 

-Segment - Number ♦ % Number 77%;' Number , % ,* Number.r ; X '^ Number. Percent 

Co BUBim i ty< "-'.V n " r ~' * . ' ' ,• - ' ' ">y. 

Colleges 8,895 v 35 . 6% 10,750 35.9% 11,693 37 a% 12,851 38.5% +3,956 +44.5%, 

State »■ ■ ■■■"."v • ' * ' •'■ ■■ *•■■■ 

University 6,759, 27-0 7,820 26,2 ,8, 308 26'./» ^ 

University * 3*829 15.3 4,809 . ,16.1 5,070 16,1 ^5,226 / 15\7 f 1,397- +36.5 

Independent '4,883 19.5 5,631~ 18.8 5,367 •17-0 5,510 16.5 + 627 +12,8 

Proprietary 
and Other 7 



All 

Segments 



'645 ~ " 2. 6 r 915- 7 3,0 " %0tl ; : ^-4 —^196- ^ 3 v6 V--V- -'- 551 ~**5*4- 
25,pll 100.0% 29,934 100<0%'Vj ,509 100,0% 33,346 100.0% +8, 335 +33.3% 



Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes. 
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increased by 748' in 1981-82, but then* dropped by more than 100 ovfer the next 
two year s^^Ove r a 11 » the independent institutions* popi increased by only 
627, or 12. percent, over this four-year period. . ' *•' '* : 

Proprietary and other private institutions enrolled no more than 3.6 percent 
of applicants over these years, but they- increased their number of applicants 
by almost as much as the independent institutions — 551 compared to jS27- — 
and by 85.4 percent. V : * 

As a result of these widely varied growth rates, the segmental distribution 
changed in important, ways , but Vhe shifts in the Cal Grant B program were . 
not nearly as, dramatic- as i they" were in. the Cal Grant A program. Community. 
College applicants accounted for 3S.6 percent of all eligil&le applicants in 
; 1980-81 and for 38-5 percent in''*i9B3-'84.. . At no time, however, did the 
proportion of .applicants from these\ institutions approach 51 percent of the 
total — the proportion of new awards ' I that program regulations require 
Community College students receive. \ln contrast to the sSsStantial increases 
in the absolute and relative share of C41 Grant A- applicants at the State 
University, the number of Cal*Graht B applicants increased by 1,720 but its 
share actually declined from 27.0 percent \ to 25.4 percent. The University's 
share increased slightly as. did that of pcoprietaVy and^other private insti- 
tutions, while 'independent institutions' applicants declined from 19,5 to 

16.5 percent of the total — a drpp i of more than 15 percent . 

•' ' • ••' ' • '\ , '■■ . ' "■ ■ " ' X - '' ''"* ■ ' ' ' ' >••'.' .»'■ •' • • 

The Dependency Status of Applicants l 

• * '-./<,•■. • . . f . * 

• .. ;* ' . . • . 

there was a slight increase in the ratio of .financially dependent to independent 
applicants during thes'e four years, although the number of financially 
independent applicants increased at a substantially faste^r %te — 102.9 to 

28.6 percent — as Table 26 shows,. Overall,; the percentlage%f independent 
students applying to this, program has been onit•^bo«'t^^alt>»*l^rge'•.afi among 
Cal Grant A applicants , in part because, eligibility fpr Cal Giant B awards 
is.^limited .Co, high school seniors or students who have complet»d less than 
16; units df college level work. * ' ' •, . .V, iV 

In- tiae Cpiiwuhxty^Colleges , the number of independent or selfi*upporting* 
applicants more than doubled., increasing by >1 ,321 oyer 1980-81 livels and by 
more i than; all . oto*r ; segments combined^ "At\ proprietary' and otheaft private 
institutions , ''"the- 'rate of increase w»S^ also substantial , although f he numbers 
involved were lower. . The percentage of independent applicants in whese.two 
segments greatly exceeded those in the four-year ' institutions and increased 
from 10.4 to 17.5 percent" and from 9.0 to 12.0 percent of all Co^punity ' 
College and proprietary institution applicants, respectively. _ \ , 

In the State University, the number of independent applicants increased at a . 
faster rate than dependent applicants, but self-supporting applicants still' ^ 
accounted for no more than 6.0 percent of total State University applicants. v - ; 
At "Votb ~the U^ 

cants increased by only 8 and 22, respectively. Moreover, self-supporting 
applicants' declined from 3.9 to 3.0 percent of all applicants at the Univer- 
sity and remained at just 3 . 4 percent 'at independent institutions . 



TABLE 26 Dependent 

• .'• l98Q-82 : \t> 



■Status of Oal Grant 
2983-84 : ; , , / 



B Applicants by Segment, 





Segment 
and Status 


. 1980 j 81 


1981-82 ' 


1982-83 


1983-84 


Change 1980-81 
to 1983-84^ " 




Number 


Number 


Number 


. Number 


Number- 


Percent 




Community Colleges 

Dependent 
' Independent 


7,972 
'923 


9,375 
1,37.5 


.9,986 
1,707 


10,605- 
2,244 


+1,321 


i 

+143.1 




State University 
dependent 
Independent 


. 6,456 
303 * 


7,485 
344^~ 


7,879 ' 
— <429 


7,968 
511 


+1,512 
+ ZUo 


+ 23.4 




University 
Dependent 
independent * 


3,669 
150 


r 4,682 \ 

.12 7. 7 


4, 936V 
134 


5,068 
V 158 


+4,399 

- . " 


+ 38.1 
+ 5.3 




Independent 
Dependent 
Independent 


4,>719 

'- ! 164 : 


* 

5,431 
200 * 


5,196 
171 


\ " ' ' '* 
5,324 
186 


605 
+' 22 


+ 12.8 
+ 13 4 




Proprietary and 
...Qther Private 
v Dependent 
Independent 


587 
58 


772 
143 ' 


" 934 
137 


1,156 ' 
144 


. C /. o 

+ 5h9 

+ 86 


+148.3 




All Segments 
* Dependent 
Independent 


23,413 
1,59*' \ 


27,745 
2,189 


2,578 


30,103 
3,243 

f 


+6,690 
, +1,645 


+ 28.6 
-+102.9 


"' * 


Source: CSAC Applic^it/Recxpient Data Tapes 
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Family Income of Dependent Applicants 
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As noted above, more than 80 percent of all Cat Grant B applicants in each 
segment depend on their parents financial support , and in the public and 
independent four-year institutions this percentage exceeds 94 percent. 
'Table 27 J&ows how the family-income distribution, of thes< applicants has 
changed over the. past four years. 5.'" - ' 

While segmental difference's "itf* the family-income distribution of these 
applicants reflect differences, in the] family- income distribution of 'all 
their undergraduates and the substantial differences in. their cost of attendance, 
/ s ?fey also reflect the strong; focus of Me Cal Grant B program on applicants 
_with v ery low inepmes^ f rpm disadvantaged backgrounds . For example , over 90 
percent of these 1 applicants in the "Community "Co lieges came iYom families 
with income's of less than $24,000. in 1980-81, as did nearly 84 percent in 
1983-84. The Community Colleges also had the highest percentage of these 
low-income applicants with family ihcomls below $12^000, At the more expen- 
sive,- but still low-priced State University, 83.3 percent of its dependent 
' applicants came from families with incomes below $24,000 in l?80r81,jis did 



27 Family Income Distribution of Financially Dependent 
Cal Grant^ B Applicants/ by Segment, 1980-82 tg 1983-84 



Segment and " ~ x 

-Inqorae An" • . 1980-81 ' 1981-82 1982-83 ' 1983-84 

Thousands F~ % W ~£ # '% ¥~ % 



1980-81 to 
■ 1983-84 



1 



CosHnuaxty Colleges 



$0-11.999 


4,767 


59.7% 4,822 


51.5% 4,980 


49.8% 5,479 


51.7% 


.+712 


t 14.9% 


12-17. 999- 


1,684 


21.1 1,969 


21.0 2,136 


21.4 2,122 


20.0 


+438' 


* 26.0 


18-23.999 


827 ; 


10.4 1,250 


13.\^ 1,282 


12,8 1,-254 


•11.8 


+427 


+ 51.6 


2A-35.999 


588 


7.4 1,042 


ll.ipi,l67 


11.6 1,240 


IK 7 


+652 


+110.9 


36-41.999 


76 


1.0 • 143 


1.3 202 


2.0 * 226 


2.1 


+150 


+197.4 


42 and Up 


30 


0.3 149 


1.6\ V .219 


2.2 ' 284 


2.7 


+254 





State University 



$0-11.999 


2,802 


43.4 


2,834 


. 32 .6 


2,846 


36.1 


2,852 


35.7 


+ 50 


+ 1.8 


12-17.999 


1,543 


23.9 


1,670 


22.3 


1,735 


22,0 


1,632 


20.5 


+ 89 


+ , 5.8 


18-23.999 


1,030 


16.0 


1,187 


15.8 


1,225 


15.5 


1,298 


16.3 ' 


+268 


+ 26.0 


24-35-999 


864 


13.4 


1,355 


18.1 


1,413 


17.9 


1 ,'418 


17.8 


+554 


+ 64^1 


•36-41.999 


' 136 


•2.1 


242 


3. 2 


307 


3.9 


326 


4.1 


+190 


+139.7 


42 and Up 


81 


1.2 


197 


2.6 


353. 


4-5 


442 


5.5 


+361 





University 






. * 




* * 

, *- 


0 


• 










$0-11.999 ' 


1 ,255 


34.2 


1,315 


28.1. 


1,239 


25.1 


1,346 


26.5 


+ 91 


+ 7. 


.2 


12-17.999 


840 


22.9* 


1 ,031 


22.0 


976 


19.8 


962 


19-. 0 


+122 


+ 14 


.5 


18-23.999 


662 


18.0 


> 783 


16.7 


838 


17.0 


828 


16.3 


+166 


+ •••25- 


.1 


24-35 .999 


679 


18.5 


. 947 


20.3* 


1,073 


21.7 


1,063 


21.0 


+384 


* 56, 


.6 


36-41.999 


152 




.287 


6.1 


333 


6.7 


* , 320 


6.3. 


+168 


-+U0 


.5 


42 and Up 


91 


2. "5 


319 


6.8 


477 


9.7 


549 


1Q.8 


+458 







Independent m. .;• /.'".•• 

$0-11.999 1,399 29.7 1,380. 

12-17.999 1,078 22.8 1,126 

18^-23.999 841 17.8 903 

24-35.999 999 21.1 1,271 

36-41.999 213 4.5 340 

42 and^Up 189 4.0 411 

Proprietary and Other Private 



25.4^1,152 



$0-11.999 

12rl7lS99:. 

18-23.999 

24-35.999 

36-41.999 

42 and Up 



223 
.141 

'93 
92 
25 
13 



38.0 
J14.0 
15 .8 
15.7 
4.2 
2.2 



298 
.143: 
109 
152 
42 
28 



20.7 
16.6 
23.4 
6.3 
7.6 



1,013 

'341 
550 



38.6 

14.1 . 

19,6 
5.4 
3.6 



301 
.168 
148 
204 
48 
65 



,22.2 
19.5 
17.3 
23.9 
6.6 
10.6 



32.2 
18.0 
15.8 
21.9 
5.1 
7.0 



1 , 146 
i 991 
' 827" 
1,247 
407 
706 



375 
__213. 
174 
210 
66 
98 



21.5 
18.6 
15.5 
23.4 
7.6 
13.3 



33.0 
.18.8 
15.3* 
18.4 
5f8 
8.6 



-253' 

r 87 

- 14 
+248 
+194 
+517 



+152 
. + .12 
+ 81 
+118 
+ 41 
+ 85 



-08.1 

- 8.1 

- 1.7 
+ 24.8 
+ 91.1 



4 

i ■ ■ - 

+ 68.2 
+.51.1 
+ 87 . 1 
+128.3 
+164.0 



Sourte: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes 



72-5 percent in 1983-84. At both the higher priced University and' independent 
institutions., nearly 70 percent came from families with incomes below this 
level at the start of the period; hut by 1983-84 the percentages declined to 
61-8 and 55.6 percent, respectively. • .. 

The number of applicants; from families with incomes below $12,000 or between 
$12,000 and ,$18,000 increased -very slowly or modestly at the Sta£e University 
and University, but the most striking changes occurred in the family-income 
distribution of. dependent applicants at independent institutions. The 
number from families with incomes below. $24,000 declined by 354* Losses in 
the "Under "$12,000 category exceeded 18 percent, and those in the "$12, 000- 
$17,999" category were* over 8 percent. The only increases were in the x 
family-income categories above $24,000, with those in the "$36,000 to $41, 99*' 
and "$42, uOO and Up" categories more than ^oub ling. In other words ? the 
entire increase in the dependent applicant pool at independent institutions 
occurred among students whose families, had incomes that exceeded the Cal 
Grant B program's income levels for ^eligibility, often by a substantial 
margin. -A -similar trend occurred among their* Cal Grant A applicant pool as 

weU * -' ^ .. rv; v • 

Again, the decline in the percentage of dependent applicants from families 
with incomes- below $24,000' and the marked increase , in the percentage of 
applicants from families with 'incomes above $36,000 stemmed in part from the 
impact of inflation ^during this period. Table 28 shows the income distribu- 
tion. in both 1980-81 and 1983-84 in terras of 1980 dollars and includes an 
index based on the relative size of each income group, 

. • : ■ . ' • ■•• .- ■ • •'.' »• - " .' 

The^e income patterns appear quite different ffrom those in Table 27. Of 
particular note is the marked increase in the proportion of applicants at 
both ends of the income spectrum and the relative and absolute decline in 
the size of the lover-middle and middle-income groups , especially those with 
1980-e^uivalent incomes between $24,000 and $35,999. This trend is evident 
in every segment, although at Community^ Colleges the relative size of the 
lowest income category did not increase' as rapidly as it did in the four- 
year institutions because a larger number and^ proportion of low*income 
students attended the two-year colleges from the very beginning. The overall 
number of applicants in the $24, 000; to $35 ,999 range dropped by 939. The 
relative size of this group was only 50 to 58 percent as large a? it-had 
been four years earlier,, although all; applicants in' this and higher income 
categories were above the. program's perraitted income* levels ^at both the 
start and end of the period. At the upper- income levels, a marked increase 
occurred in applicants from families with 1980-equivalent incomes of $36,000 
and above in 1083-84. More applicants from such families wanted to attend 
four-year institutions .at both the . start and end 1 of this period, but the 
relative size/ of this group, increased most rapidly in the Community Colleges. 

The most significant fact about the family- income distribution of Cal Grant 
_B- applicants 4-s not -apparent -from Table 27. or .Table 2.8, Stated_ simply, «...._ 
considerably more low-income applicants at four-year institutions apply for 
Cal Grant A awards than for Cal Grant 'B awards. For example, 5,433 State 
University dependent applicants from families with incomes below $12,000 in 
1980-81 applied for Cal Grant A award's, but^only 2,802 applicants from 



TABLE 28 



Family Income Distribution* of Financially Dependent 
Cal Grant B Applicants by Segment, 1980-81 and 1983-84, 
in Constant 1980 Dollars 



Segment and Income 
Comaunity Colleges 



Number 



198 0-81 , 
Percy 



1983-S4 



Number Percent Change Index 



$0-11,999 ' 


4,767 


59.7 


6,646 


■ 62.7 


$12,000-17,999 


1,684 


2 1 • 1 


1,989 


'* 18.8 


$18,000-23,999 


. 827 


10.4' 


1,085 


10.2 


$24,000-35,999 


588 


7.4 


- 459 


4.3. 


$36,000-41,999 


' 76 


. 1.0 


239 


/' 2*2 


$42,000 and Up 


30 


0.3 


186 


1-.8 


State Univer^irty 




" 43,4 1 






$0-11 .000 > 


2,802 


3,750 


47.1 


$1^,000-17,999 


1,543 


23.9 ' 


1,805 


22.6 


$18,000-23,999 


1,030 


16.0 


1,159 


14.5 


$24,000-35,999 


864 


13.4 


608 


7.6 


$36,000-41,999 


136 


2.1 


353 


4.4 


$42,000 and *Jp 

• 


81 


1.2 


.292 


3.7 


University 










$0-11% 999 


1,255- 


34.2 


1,875 


37.0 


$12,000-17,999 


• 840 


. 22.9 


1,116 


22.0 


$18,O0Gt23,999 


• 662 


18.0 


821 


16.2 


, $24,000-35,499 ; 


679 


* 18.5 


507 ' 


5 10.0 


$36,000-41,999 


' 152' 


4.1 


348 


? 6.9 


$42,000 and Up * 


91 


2.5 : .. ' 


401 


- \ 7.9 


Independent 










$0-11,999- 


1,399 


29.7 ''. 


1,691 


31.8 


. $12,000-17,999 • 


1,078 . 


22.8 ■ 


1,128 


~ 21.2 


$18,000-23,999 


" 841 


17#$ 


936 


17.6 


$24,000-35,999 


,999 


21.1 


619 


11.6 


$36,000-41,999 


213 


4.5 


451 


8.5 


. $42,000 and Up. 


.189 V 


4.0 


509 


,9.6 


Proprietary and. Other Private 








$0-11,999 .. 


223 


38.0 


492 * 


43.3 


$12,000-17,999 


- 141 


24.0 


239 


21.0 


$ IS, 000-23, 999 


93 


15.8 


175 


15.4 


$24-, 000-35, 999 . 


92 


15.7 


90 


7.9 


$36,000-41^999, " 


- - - 25 - 


- 4.2 - 


•--77 


6,8 


$42,000 and Up 


,• 13 


2.2 •:" " 


62 


i 5 " 4 



+1,879 
+ 305 
+ 258 
- 129 
+ 163 

+,.' m 



+ 1 



|948 
+ • -262 * 

t im 

- 256 1 

217 
+ 211 



+ 
+ 

+ 



620 
'276 
159 
172 
196 
310 

-1 . 



+ 292 

+- 50 
+ 95 
- *3S0, 
+■ 23$' 
+ 320 



+ 

4, 



269 
88 
82 
2 

-52 
49 



105' 
89 
98 
58 
225 
584 



108 
95 
91 
57 
£11 
305 



108 
96 
88* 
54 

167 

316 

W 

93 

99 

55 
188 

239 

■ j 

;ii4; 

. 88 

9? 

50 
■161- 
248 



Source CSAC -Applicant/Recipient Data Japes 



similar families applied for B awards. 'In 1983-84, the margin >?as even 
greater with 6, 757 low-income Cal Grant A applicants in- the' State University, 
compared to 2,852 Cal Grant B applicants in the lowest income, range. In the 
other four-year segments, a similar pattern prevailed throughout these four 
years — less than half as many low-income.. dependent students applied for 
'•; Cal Grant B awards in each segment as applied for Cal Grant A awards. 

The eligibility of students already enrolled in college to apply for Cal 
Grant A awards does not explain this- substantia^ discrepancy in- numbers. 
Instead, "it appears that the absence' of tuition and fee coverage for new Cal 
Grant B recipients during the first year creates a substantial disincentive > 
, 4 for thtfse seeking to attend four-year institutions — despite the. provision 
between 1980-81 and 1983-84 of $l,10e : ,grants for. living costs in -the firft , 
' and all .subsequent years. The original program designers were aware of , 
- this, "but- incorporated the no-fee provision for the first year tb.encdurage 
at least ' half of the Cal Grant B recipients* to ;attend Community Colleges ; 
initially. .However, soon after the program's inception a legal ruling, 
•eliminated the need to . continue the. no-fee 'provision when it concluded that 
51 percent of all new awards must be made to Community College students. As' * 
ita now stands, only a minority of the lowest-income applicants fox Sfcate 
grant aid apply for assistance fro'm the program designed expressly to serve 
them — the Cal Grant B program. '■* 

■ ' • « .■ * . ' • *t 

' /Income Distribution of Financially Independent Applicants . 

■ . •• '•. : * ' ) "■ 

' The 1 income of financially independent, or self-supporting applicants .includes 
both taxable and non-taxable earnings of -the applicants themselves arid** in 
the case of married applicants, t*he earnings of their spouses. Tajsle 29 on* 
* page 65 shows the income distribution of these applicants for each segment^ 

■ The Community Colleges* had the largest number of self-supporting applicants 
and experienced a greater increase in these applicants* than all other seg- 
ments combined. ^The State University experienced the next most substantial v , 
increase, with . 'tijsir number more "than doubling. The number of self-suppor- , ± 
±ing applicants fr^Jm proprietary institutions also more than doubled, but 

' he overall number ^rom these institutions remained quite small. On the 
other hand, the number of self-supporting applicants at the University 'and 
independent institutions barely increased at all, . ( ' t 

* Overall, the greatest increase in the number of self -supporting applicants 
occurred among those with incomes of less than $3,000 per year. The pnly 
V significant growth in self-supporting applicants with incomes above that 
?1 level occurred in the Community Colleges. 

. High School Grade-Point Distribution 'of '.Applicants ><..}■ 

High school grade-point averages are only one of the criteria used in ' the 
complex Cal. Grant B scoring system to allocate new awards. Nevertheless, 
they remain an important criterion for:; selection to t^he program. As Table 
3q on page 66 shows y sizable differences exist in the gr^^po'int distribution 
of applicants among the segments , 



TABLE 29 



student and 
Cal Grant's 



Spouse income of Financial'lz/ Independent 
Applicants jby; Segment ', 298Q~82 to 1983-84 



Segment and 
Income in 
Thousands 



Community Colleges 



-81 
I 



1981-82 



Change 

1982-83 "1983-84 1980-83 to 1983-84 
W % ' FT % * 



$0-2.999 


499 


54.1% 


742 


54.0% 1 


,023 


59.9% 1 


,417 


63.1% 


+918 


+184.0% 


3-5.999 


320 


34.7 


399 


29.0 


343 


20.1 


461 ' 


20.5 


+141 


+ 44.1 ... 


.6-8.999 


77 


8.3 


167 


12.1 


239 


"14.0 


267 


1.1.9 


+190 


+246.8 


9-11.999 " 


17, 


1 .8 


49 


3.6 


67 


3.9 


72 


3*2, 


•f 


55 


+323.5 


12 and Up 


lb 


11 


18 


1.3 


35 


2.0 


27 


1.2 


•+. 


17 

if 


+170.0 


State University 






1 ■ ' 
















$0-2.999 


204 


67.3 


229 


66.6 


338 


78.8 


391 


76.5 


+187 


+ 91.7 


3-5.999 




27.7 


76 


22.1 


•59 


13.8 


' 88 


17.2 ' 




4 


+ 4.8 


6-8.999 


13 


4.3 


23 


6.7 


21 


4.9 


'21 






8 


+ 61.5 


9-11.999 


0 


0.0 


10 . 


2.9 


8 


1.9 


4 


CT.8 




4 




; 12 and Up 


2 


0.7 

i 


6 


1.7 


3 


0.7 


- 7 . 


1.4 


+ 


5 


+250. U 


University 








• 














.* 


$0-2.999 


101 


67.3 


84 


66.1 


109 


81.3 


123 


77.8 


+ 




+ 21. 8> 


3-5.999 


38 


25.3 


37 


29 . 1 


18 


13.4 


28 


17.7 




10 


- 26.3 V 


6-8.999 


•'. 7. 


4.7 


4 


3.1 . 


6 


••; 4.5 


. 5 


3,2 




2 


- 28.6 


9-11.999 , 


. 4 


2.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


Q;7 


1 


* 0.6 




3 


- 75.0 


,12 and Up 


0 


0,0 

■i 


2 


1.6 


•' 0 


o.o- 


: . 1 


0.6 . 




i: 




Independent 




















♦ 




$0-2.999 


106 . 


64*6 


121 


60.5 


104 


60.8 


114 


61.3 




8 


+ 7.5 


3-5.999 


43 * 26.2 


56 


28.0 


36 


21.0 


j44 


23.6 * 




1 




6-8.999 ■* 


11 




14 


7.0 


18 


10.5 


*n 


9.1 




"6 


+ 54.5 


9-11.999 


2 




4 


2.0 


5 


2.9 


5 


*2.7 




3 


+ 150 .0 ' 


12 and Up 


2 


1,2 


5 


2.5 


8 


4.7 


6 


3.2 




4 


+200.0 



Pr.oporietary and Other Private 



$0-2.999 


• 25 


43. i 


55 


38.5 


56 


40.9. 


58 


40.3 


+ 


33 


+132.0 


3-5*999 


22 


37.9 


49 


34.3 


29 


21.2 


47 


32.6 


;.+ ' 


25 


+113.6 


6-8.999 


5 


8.6 • 


20 


14.0 


30 


21.9 


19- 


13.2 


_ +' 


14 


+280.0 


9-11.S199 


5 


8.6 


7 


.4.9 


14 


10.2 


. 13 


9.0, 


+ 


8 


+160.0 


12 and Up 


1 


1.7 


- . 12 


8.4 


8 


5.8 


\ 7 


4.9 




6 


+600.0 



Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes 



In part, these differences are a clear reflection of the academic selectivity 
of 'each segment . The open-door admissions policy of the Community. Colleges 
is evident .in the large percentage of its Cal Grant -B applicants with grade- 
^>oint averages below -2\5. Nearly^half of Mts applicant's high school grades 
^xell below this level in 1980-81, and while the relay. v* size of this group 
declined slightly, their number increased by 1,860 to 6,199 by 1983-84, ' 



TABLE 30 Grade-Point Distribution : o£ Cal Grant B Applicants fix/ 

Segment* Z9$0*82 to 1983-84 > ■ \ 

* • ' ;* ■ ■ •■ ' " V Change ' 

Segment- and • 1980-81 . " 1981-82 1982-83 ' 1983-84 1980-81. to 1983-84 

Grade Pofnt ^'l % . # - ' * % * % ' ■ ' * ■ ■ I ' 

Community Colleges " ^ : 

Under 2,5 4*339 48.8% 5, 301 ' 49.3% 5,805 49.6% 6,1.99 48*.2% +1,860 * 42.9% 

2.5-2.79 1,505 16.9' 1,753 16.3 1,906 16.3 2,125 16.5 + 620 *1. 2, 

2.8-2.99 834 9.4 968 9.0 1,001 8.6 1,236 9.6 + 402 48.2 

3.0-3.39 1,408 15.9 1,682 15.6 1,819 15.6 1,912 14.9\. + ■ 5<W? 35.8 

3.4 and Up 809 9.1 .1,043 9.7 1,162 *10.0 1,299 10.1 + 490 '60.6 

'State University .- - . , ' "# . 

Under 2.5 <U 802 26.7 1,986 25.4 2,040 24.6 2,100 24.8- + 298 16.5 

2.5-2.79 1,255 18.6 1,376 17.6 1,485 17.9 1,436 16.9 + 181 14.4 

■2.8-2.99 -812 12.0 976 12.5 1,021 12.3 1,032 12.2 +220 27.1 

3.0-3.39 1,664 24.6 1,997 25.5 2,090 25.2 2,179 25.7 +515 30.9 

3; 4 and Up 1,226 18.1 1,495 19.1 1,672 20.1 1,732 20.4 + 506 41.3 

University . • V' 

OJnder '2.5 241- ^.3 
2.5-2.79 218 5.7 
2.8-2.99 284 7.4 
.3,0-3.39 1,110 29.0. 
3.:4 and Up 1,976 5*-. 6 

Independent 

"2.5 and Up 713 14.6 933 16.6 937 17.4 997 18.1 + 284 39.8 

2.5-2.79 575 11.8 740 13.1 670 12.5 ' 68J 12.3+105 18.3 

17.;" 



283 


5 


.9 


258 


. 5.1 


330 


6.3 




89 


36.9 


318 


6 


.6 


-304 i 


r 6.0 


313 


6.0 




95 


« 43.6 


339 


7 


.0 * 


341 


6.7 


~ 364 


7.0 




80 


28.2 


1,421 


29 


.5 


1,487 


29 .'3 


1,457 


27.9 


+ 


347 


31.3 


2,448 


50 


.9 


2,680 


52.8 


2,762 


52.8 


+ 


786 


39.8 



3.0-3.39 1,251 



933 


16.6 


937 


17.4 


997 


18.1 


+ 


284 


740 


13.1 


670 


12.5 


r. 68j} 


12.3 


+ 


105 


525 




523 


9.7 


553 

l,309r 


10.0 




81 


1,371 


: zl. 3 


1,326 


24.7 


23.7 




58 


2,062 


36.6 


1,915 


35.7- 


1,971 


35.8 


.+ 


89 : 



2.. 8-2.99 472. 9.7 525 9.3 523 , 9.7 553. 10.0 + 81 17.2 



25.6 1,371 "24.3 1,326 24.7 1,209 23.7 + 58, 4.6 f 
3.4 .and Up 1,882 38.5 2,062 36.6 1,915 35.7- 1,971 35.8 + 89 4.7 . 

Proprietary and Other Private - 



Ajnder 2.5 


264 


40.9 


435 


47.5 


519 


48.4 


671 


56.1 




407 


154. 2 1 


*2. 5-2.79 


126 


19.5 


165 


18-0 


190 


17.7 


198 


16.6 


+ 


72 


57.1 


2.8-2.99 


78 


12". 1 


95 


10.4 , 


9J 


9.2 


119 


9.9 




41 


52.6. 


3.0-3.39 


113 


17V5 


141 


15.4 


178 


16.6 


217 


• 18.1 


+ 


104 


92.0 


3.4 and Up 


64 


9.9 


79 


8.6 


85 


7.9 


75 


6.3 




11 


17.2 



Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Files 



They experienced even more rapid increases in Cal .Grant B applicants with 
grade point averages of 3.0 or more, but by 1983-84 these applicants still 
accounted for one -fourth ♦'of the Community Colleges total .applicants . 



Proprietary school applicants 7*ad a grade-point distribution that was similar J 
to that of the Community Col Ages with large numbers of applicants at the 
lower end of the grade-point spectrum. ' Unlike the Community Colleges which 
experienced increases in applicants at both ends of the spectrum, two-thirds 
of the increase inA proprietary school applicants came from prospective /. 
students with grades below 2.5.. V Y .» ; 

The State University had "approximately one-fourth of its Cal Grant B appli- 
cants with grades at the bottom of the grade-point spectrum and about one in 
five at Xhe top, but jts greatest growth occurred among applicants who had 
at 4east a 3.0 average. ,-./.. ..• 

- • ■ . . • . ' ' i i ■ • '• 

The independent institutions had a considerably smaller proportion of their 
applicants than the State University _with averages below 2.5 and substantially 
more with at least a, 3.,4 average, but between 1980-81 and 1983--84 most of 
their modest growth in applicants occurred among those with lowxgrade-point 
averages,..* . ' ' ••. " 1 •' 

Finally, just "o>^3 percent of the University's Cal Grant B applicaut|_ had 
grades below 2 ^5 > .More than, 80 percent had grade-poin.t averages of^.O or 
above and more than half had averages of 3.4 or higher. The small number of 
applicants with* low grades is understandable at the University with its high 
admissions sfawiards since such applicants could, enroll only if granded ' 
special ad«issioh>. status. v-"- . \ * - f 

Overall', a subs^taj^al part of the increase in Cal* Grant B applicants occur- 
red at the lower end of the grade-point spectrum. There were 2,900 more 
applicants with grade-point averages below 2 . 5 by 1983-84 than in "1980-81 . . 
Applicants with such averages secured Cal Grant B awards throughout this 
period, but increased competition for the limited number of new grants made 
these applicants "less competitive than before. Moreover A their £eavy concen- 
tration' in the Community Colleges, had important implications for tb«eir 
future eligibility to transfer eventually to four-year institutions to - 
complete their baccalaureate. . 

The number of applicants with grade-point averages above 3.0 inireased even 
more substantially — up 1,528 for those with grade averages of 3.0 to 3.39, 
and. 1,882 for those with averages of 3.4 or* above. ' By 1983-84, over 14,900 
applicants with averages of 3.0 Vr better, including '7,839 with averages of 
3.4 or more, were competing for only 6,825 new awards. Not all of these 
applicants were able to score' high on the; indicies of disadvantagement ^ 
however, and many others were from families with incomes too ' hi gh to qualify 
regardless of their family size. V * v 

The number of applicants at public institutions With averages of 3.0 or 
better increased by 3,148, while the number of such applicants at independent 
institutions grew by only 147. Further, a large proportion of independent 
ins t i tut ions ' appl i cants wi th high aye rages came f rom f ami 1 ies. wi ph^ incomes 
too high to qualify , and an increasing number, of those who refined .had* 
grade'-point averages that made; them less competitive^ - r ' 



PROGRAM PROVISIONS AFFECTING, 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW CAL GRANT B' AWARDS 

• * " ■ ■ ,• ■ " 

Changes ia the Cal Grant B applicant pool had an impact on^the distribution 
of new awards among students and segments'. Yet^at least four program provi- 
sions and features had an even more dramatic impact on this distribution: 
(1) the assistance only for subsistence costs, the first year, (2) the require- 
ment that 51 percent of all new awards must go to Community College students, 
(3) statutory limits on the number of new awards, and (4) the elements in 
the Cal w Grant B scoring system fortllocating awards. The following para- 
graphs examine each of these provisions in v turn and evaluate its impact. . 

Assistance Only Toward Subsistence Costs the First Year 

Since its inception, the Cal Grant B program's grants. for first-year recipients 
have helped cover only subsistence costs. As noted earlier, the original 
purpose of this' provision was to encourage at least half of all Cal Grant B 
recipients t^ . attend Community' 'Colleges initially, but it is no longer 
required for that purpose. It's major impact now seems to be to discourage „ 
applications from low-income applicants who want to use these awards attend • 
.four-year institutions, and to increase significantly the* level of unmet need, 
of new low-income grant' recipients/ The impact of tais provision on reci- 
pients' unmet need levels will be examined more fully later, in |his chapter 
an'cT its possible effect on renewal rates assessed. # • r 7 
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Allocating 51 Percent of New Awards to Community College Sttidehts 

This program provision was implied in the original legislation! treating the. 
Cal Grant B program and made Explicit in a subsequent legal ruling. While 
"the Community Colleges had more applicants than any other segment ed experi- 
enced the largest increase in applicants by 1983-84, they at no, time Md 
nore'than 38.5 percent of all Cal Grant B applicants. Yet, these colleges 
have always served large numbers of „ low- income disadvantaged students , 
including many from ethnic minorities, and in 1983-84 they had: 69;- 2 percent 
of all self-supporting applicants and 4 8. 9 percent of all dependent applicants 
from families with incomes' below $12;, 000. While the 51 percent provision 
has guaranteed these institutions at least ha^ of , all new Cal Grant B 
recipients, no evidence was uncovered during thiscstudy to suggest that they 
received a disproportionate share of these grants, considering the size and 
characteristics of their applicant poof. . J 

At the/ same time, one of * the major purposes of the Cal Grant B program has 
been to provide needed financial aid to, disadvantaged students so they could 
attend., college _«nd .aucofeafifuliy... complete 0 at least a baccalaureate .degree, _ 
The major remaining question about the 51 percent provision is what its 
impact has been on fulfilling this important program goal. In other words, 
how effective have the Community Colleges been in preparing their Cal Grant 
B recipients and other disadvantaged students for eventual transfer to foux.- 
year institutions? 



"Statutory' Limits on the j dumber of New; Awards ■ ■ ', , : v .i.r.V. 

As in the Cal -Grant A program , the number of first- time awards" is fixed :by . 
Statute. In k. 1980*81 a special adjustment permitted the distribution » of- 
6,995 awards that year, but in subsequent years the number' of -new awards 
returned to* the 6,825 permitted in. statute. This" represents- slight ly %ore 
than half the number of new grants provided by the Cal Grant A program. < 

Again, no discussion of the implications of changing any of the other major, 
program provisions would be complete without reference to this limitation on 
the number of new awards. The constant number of awards makes the competi- 
tion forv new awards a "zero-sum game," since the inclusion of newly eligible 
groups or the exclusion of once eligible groups, results^ in some applicants- 
who used to receive awards losing out to. other newly eligible applicants. 

The most serious problem Hith the fixed number of new awards,* however, is 
that ",it has forced the program to turn down increasingly large numbers of 
low-income applicants with, considerable financial need. Further, most of * 
the qeedy. eligibles in the Cal Grant B program are desperately needy, and ». 
the ;>failure to provide sufficient numbers of new awards almost certainly 
mean* that many of these applicants will not be able to" afford to attend 
college at all. Because of this g^eWt effect on opportunity and access, the 
need to increase new awards in the Cal Grant B program deserves the highest 
priority. •' ■ •;'< , 

Ttie Elements in .the Cal Grant B Scoring System V "/ 

There . are five parts to the complex Cal . t Grant B scoring^ system used' td • 
allocate new grants. * While?' all five .parts are important in determining 
applicants' "final scores and their eligibility for a gran$y, each is assigned 
a different we|ght, with the last tftifee parts -worth 85 of _tne 100 possible 
total points. '*', * ••. '•. \ •■. '"""„:>'..' C.r""" : '•/'•• 

The first of the fire elements involves 'the level of education attained by, 
each applicant's parents. The maximum score of 10 is assigned to those 
whose' parents have virtually no formal education, ';• and a score of zero is 
received if the applicant^ ' parents have both completed high school or 
attended college*; t ; . . ; . - ' . . v. '" ',' 

The second element assigns from- zero to five points depending on whether or 
not the applicant comes from a single-pareht home. ' 

The third element,, worth a maximum of 30 points, consists of two sets of 19 
statements about the applicant's life and goals.. The > first eight, consist of 
responses/to the phrase, "I want to : . attend college in order:" with such 

aption&.aa "To MlQK t^m^WkiJffJsP^x3Ms 8**9 * ..Htter ..perspective on_ 

life,", "To make my community a better place in which to live," and. "To get 
more "education so* that I may earn more money-40 . jhelp my family." The second 
set focuses on how tJie applicant describes himself or herself, and the 
eleven .possible responses include such statements as "X come from a family ^ 
of migratory farm workers," "My family gets . help frbm, welfare or social 
security," "i do* hot speak "English at home,"- "I do well in most classes;" 



' and :,, I cawJo't -attend college Without financial help." The applicant's score 
. for. this element depends oh how many responses are circled. While the ; 
obvious ^ur^ose of the statements is to try Jo determine * the level ^f disad-- *' 
vantage of each applicant - and something about his or her -aspirations, the 
statements are . naturally subjective and somewhat redundant. 'Unfortunately, 
th/more precise applicants are in describing their situation,, the fe%?er 
. responses they will" check and thi lower their sccfre will be. The sul?4ec- 
■> tiveness of these questions and possibl* misunderstandings by applicants 
/suggests that this important part of the- scoring system should be carefully, 
\ -ceViW^d-.to :' determine.- its /appropriateness in measuring disadvantagement and 
, ./^.its- influence on the distribution of awards. '/•.•'•••'/ s ' ;•. 'V * : 

The- fourth part of the scoring system assigns 20 to 35 ppssib'le joints to 
'applicants depending on their high school graderpdint average . The.fflinimum 
score; of 20 points is awarded if the 'applicant's grades are unreported or 
Vbelow 2.0, white increasing points are -assigned for highpf grades up. to a 
"maximum of 35 points . Unlike the v Cai Grant A program, where grade^point 
cutoffs are used to determine new ^a^- recipients, Cal Grant, B^applidants 
'".«' with grades from below 2.0 up to 4& " receive points in this part of the 
V f scoring system and can still receive Wards if their scores in other sections 
- are high enough. The fixed number of new awards, and the marked- increase in 
.eligible applicants' during recent years, have made the grade- point averages 
- of applicants from otherwise similar lo^income, disadvantaged families , 
relatively more important. /:" • .v • . ' "'"/'>•".;''-'''•,• 

The final paVt of the scoring system is* a income-family size ^atr-ii/that: . 

assigns .between zero and 20 joints to applicants depending upon where they, : 
N fall- within the matrix. . Anyone scoring below four points in this.;, part;,; .'- 
V however, is - considered ineligible to receive an award na« matter What they 
^ ' score on the other four parti. In that sense, it operates \ it* a manner "'that. 
X\ is somewhat simi la f to the income ceiling in the Gal Grant A ^ograml although 

the income-family size matrix does not establish a single cutoff point;; 

A -closer examination Co f . the.' income-family size matrix suggests that . it^ 
places tod great ah emphasis on income in its scoring and not enough .weight*; 
on family size. For instance, a single self-supporting student with an ' 
income under $5,000 'from a household of one receives 18 out bf a possible SO 
points— the same score as a dependent student from a family of 14 with, ^n 
income of $7,000 to $7,999. Likewise, a dependent or independent stu^ftnt,; 
from a family of three with an income of $10,000 to $10,999 receives 9'j out _ 
)' ■ of 20 pdssible points the same score as one from a family of 14-wit^h an/ 
income of $13,500 to $14^999. Finally, applicants from- f. family of six ^ith 
an income of just $20 ,500 would scare less, than the minimum- jcequired^ font 
'.'■points -and- so^o^appTxc¥nts^^ oHI or m6xe^hen~tfaei t incomes— 

exceed $22 , 500 . These " comparisons are not x made to suggest that anydne ^ 
currently receiving a Cal Grant J. award cannot demonstrate significant 
' financial heed as' well as other evidence of disadvantagement or that any 
grant's are ■ gojmg to jappiicants • •who; dp .not -. desperately: need_ them i_.i_f they are , 
to attend college - Our .review ~of the income-family size "matrix , however , ; 
does suggest, that sizable numbers of similarly needy , disadvantaged applicants 
are being turned down because their incomes exceed an arbitrary level on a 
matrix that does not adequately reflect the financial circumstances of 
^applicants from large families. x ; ' ' 




DISTRIBUTION AND, CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW CAL GRANT B RECIPIENTS - ';";,. > < 

• •.' . . . , >■ ? r . • . v. , ■ .. : .. • • . . ■:. .-. :. ■ 1 . 

As a result of ' the fixed number /pf first- time Cal Grant B awards and the 
increased competition for them, there have been some ijoportant shiits in the ^ 
; distribution and . characteristics /of new recipients- • 

■ ' • ' \ . " . V \ ■ '"'!•'■ • . ' , ' ^ • : < . • • .' ' 

Number of New Recipients ' ' •• "[" 

Table 31 '-ori*p>ge 72 summarizes the shifts that have occurred in the segmental * ., 
distribution of new award winners since j 1980-81. In that year,. 3,579 recipients 
attended Community Colleges, 1,790 . -fotcratf the State University, 927 went to 
the University-, -627 enrolled at independent institutions , and 77 attended >. . 
"proprietary' institutions . Beginning in 1981-82, however, the number of new . '•: '. 

awards was reduced- from 6,995 to its traditional* 6,825 and remained at that , 
level for the next two years, Betwee4 1980-81 and 1983-84,. the number of f 
new recipients at Community Colleges increased by 92 to 3,671; the number at -., 
the State University declined bV 45 to 1,745; those at the University and at 
/ 'proprietary institutions increased very Slightly ; and the number at independent 
institutions dropped by 160 > or oy nearly 26 percent, to 367. The Sl-'percent "• 
provision that guarantees Community Colleges more than half of all new 
awards left them largly unaffected by changes in the number of, Cal Grant B 
applicants or the program's other provisions. The four-year institutioif^ . 
were not so fortunate, and independent institutions, were ' , the 'most adversely j . 

affected. ■ * • 1 

The Dependency; Status of New Recipients- H , ; ; ,. 

Table 32 on page^ 72;' shows the marked shift that has occurred in the number 
vof financially independent or self-supporting students receiving new Cal 
Grant B awards. The increase ia independent recipient's is similar to, but 
more substantial tnan, the increase in such applicants. A similar trend was 
evident in the Cal Grant A program, but in the Cal Grant ; ; -"B program the V'- 1 '' . 
i -.greater success of independent or^self-supporting applicants apparently 
stemmed from features of the family £fr(^e- family .size matrix scoring system >," 
and the large number with extremely low personal incomes. As noted earlier, 
that matrix weights income much more heavily than family size, so independent 
students are treated generously by- the scoring system. Overall, there was a- 
decrease of 803 dependent recipients "and an increase of 626 independent or 
self -supporti ng recipients iS these four years. ^ | 



Income Level of New Recipients 



Table 33 -on page . 74 shows that- -major shifts have occurred. -in. the,, income, 
distribution of dependent Cal Grant i recipients since 1980-81. The most 
significant was a decline of ; 844 recipients from families with incomes below 
$ l2 t 005T^-Unlike the Cal Grant A , program, where the drop in low-income 
recipients .dcc'ttfcced only at iadependejit .iiutiitttio]dfV:-tti^IP*ftek' among v • . 
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TABLE '131 Number of New Cal Grant B Recipients by Segment, 

, ; :i?80-81 to 1983-84 , < , : -y^ ^ : y\ 

1980-81 1981-82 ' 1982-83 1983-84' 1980-81 to 1983-84 

Segment . Number Number • Number ., . Number '- Number - Percent 

Community ■ "» 

Colleges . -3,579 ., '3,604 3,570 3,671 '.+ 92 + ;25.7% v 

State ,• ' ^ .• f v • •' 

University 1,790 1,595 1,792 1,745 - 45 - > ' 2.5 

^ 3,0 . S» ♦ - ' 

Independent 627 630 461 367 - 160\. - 25.5 

Proprietary" . 

and Other 77 * 126 lib ,103 + 26 1 + 33^8 



All SegWMitsf ^$?5 6,825 6,825 6,825 - 170 : - $.4 

Source: Enclosure I-l, CSAC Agenda, October 1983- 



TABLE 32 Number of First-Time Cal Grant B Recipients b# ^ 
Segment and Dependency Status, 1 980-81 to 1983-84 





jange N ; 

Segment \l980-Sl 1981-82 > 1982-83 .1983-84 198Q-8rtts0983-84 - 

and Status " * ' Number Number Number Number Number Percent 

.... '.J ,, /; — ■ . - 

Community College 

Dependent 3,049' 2^863 2,728 2,643 > 406 - 13. V 3% 

Independent ' 530 74* 842 - 1,028 + 498 ' + 94.0 

State University 7" . - ;S * . :'• :.\ / , .', ?. ' " 

Dependent- 1,612 1,410 , 1,538- 1,452 -160 - 9.9 

Independent . ,178 185 254 293 ,+ 115 +64.6 



University' ■■ 

Dependent 842 804 810 841 - 1 - 0.1 

Independent 85 \ 66 '82 98 4—4-3 15.3 

Independent • * 

Dependent 562 547 ' 403 V: 320 - 242 \ — 43.1 

•- - Independent 65 ■ -83 - 58 " 47 18- .. ^ ->. -27. » 1 



Proprietary and Other Private 

Dependent > • 6.1 / 89 * 83 K 69' . + 8 + 13.1 

ladependeaC - 16 . y 37 \ 27 " 34 . ' +18 ; +112.5 



Source,* CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes. 
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dependent low-income Cal Grant B recipients occurred in every segment .and 
stemmed from' more self- supporting applicants receiving new awards, not from 
an increase in dependent recipients from higher income familj.es> 



The substantial decline in the number of dependent low- income recipients in 
the Cal Grant B program and the shift toward more independent or self -sup- 
porting recipients is a soujfce of .cojlteern. While everyone who receives a 
new grant under this progjtam\ TJWrirfj/lfe unlikely to able to attend jjrllege 
without financial assistance/ the increasing number of low-income dependent 

\. applicants who are being turned J away without grants so directly affects 
access to postsecondary education and educational- opuprtunity in Calif ornia 

^that steps will need to be takeji to remedy the situation. * 
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Grade-Point Distribution of New Recipients. 



The heightened competition for new Cal Grant. B awards led to increases in 
the grade-point averageS'Vmong successful applicants, but unlike the Cal 
Grant A program there ^^a^e no grade-point cutoffs^ in the B program, and 
because of the complex scoring system the 'applicants with averages from the 
very lowest to/ the highest can and do still receive new Cal Grant B awards. 
Nevertheless , as Table 34 oh page 75 shows, 'there 'have' been major declines 
in the number of new recipients with glow grade-point averages, particularly 
anfong those with averages below 2.5. In the Community Colleges, for examp le , 
466 fewer new awards. went to applicants with grade-point. averages below 2.5, 
as did 197 fewer 4n the State University, 18 in the_Univexsity, ahd^39 at 
independent i'nstitut ions. The" greatest increases in new recipients occtHyjed 
among those with grade-point averages " of 3.0 and above , except at indepen- 
dent colleges where there were fewer new recipients in every single grade- 
pointy category by 1983-84. •/.•< ^ 



Host of the Herfiine in Black, Chi canoV'and white recipii^t? in ,tbe Community 
Colleges— and of Black and white recipients at the State, University — 
involved those whose grade-point' averages ranked them near the bottom of the 
scale/ of prior^cademic achievement, but the use of grVde-point, averages in 
the scoring system was not the only factor behind the ethnic shifts that 
occurred. The large number of new Cal Grant B recipients in the Community 
Colleges and State University with grade averages, below 2.5 indicate that 
' low grades by themselves ■ were insufficient to disqualify an otherwise eligible^ 
applicant. Moreover, there were very minor changes ;ji ^*'^£Iy^t#s 
grade-point distribution during these four years, and yet the "n umber 6n its 
Asian and Hispanic recipients^^creased markedly, while BlacS^ and wHite 
recipients declined. . , -V : 
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TABLE 33. 



Segment and 
Income Level 



Coraaunity Colleges 

Under $12,000. 
$12,*000-17,999 
*' $18,000-23,999 
$24,000 and Up 
Total Dependent 
Independent 

State University 

Under $12,000 
$12,000-17,999 
$lS,000-23i999 
$24,000 and Up 
•Total Dependent 
Independent 

University 

, Under $12,000 
.'. $12,000-17,999 
$18,000-23,999 
$24,000- and Up 
Total .Dependent 
Independent 

endent 

Under $12,000 
$12,000-17,999 
$18,000-23,999 ' 
$24,000 and Up - 
Total Dependent 
Independent 



Under $12 ',000 . 
$12,000-17,999 
$18,000-23,999 > 
•*$24,000 and Up . 
Total Dependent* 
Independent 



Income Distribution of Dependent Cai Grant B Recipients 

by Segment, 1980-81 TO 1983-84 ^ . ; •••• • , - . 

Change 

1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 
" Number Number Number 




.980-81 
Number 



1980-81 to 1983-84 
Ndmber Percent 



2,806 
243 
0 
0 

3,049 
530 



1,434 

,178 

0 
0 

1,612 
178 



2,614 
V. 235 
> 14 
0 

2.863 
741 



1,236 
166 
8* 

• ... 0 
l,4l6 
185. 









* • 




2,426 


,' £,399 




407 


- 14.5% 


279 


220 




23 


■ - 9.5 ; 


23 


22 




22 




0 


2 




2 




*2,728 


2,643 




406 


- 13.-3 


842 


1,028 


: + 


498 


t 94.0 



1,328 


1,234 




200 • 


-.13.9 


204 


196 . 


; + 


18 


+ 10.1 


6 


21 


••+.< 


21 




0 


••• 1" 


;■ +• 


V '"1 




1,538 


''■ 1,452 




160 


-*13.9 


254 


293 


•+_.' 


115 


+ 64.6 



712 


662 


645 


X 687 




25 


* - 3.5 


130 . . 




148 


141 






: ■+ ' 8.5 •/ 


0 ':. 




•V 16 


13 


+ 


\3 




0 " 


> o > 


. i ' 


0* 




0 


[ 0.0 


842 


804 


X 810 


841 




1 


' - 0.1 


85 


66 


82 


98 


: ■ + :' 


13 


+ 15.3' 


'483 


462 


334 


263 


' \ "■ 


220 


- 45 .5 


•79 


84 


67 


, 49 : 




30 


- 38.0 


. 0 


: 1 


2 


• ■• '8 




8 




0 « 


I . 0 


0 


- 0 




0 


. 0.0 


562 1 


R 547 


403 - 


320 




242 


- 43-1 


65 • 


83 


58 


47 


m 


IS 


: -.27.7 v 








■"V. 


0 

j 






Private^ 














58 ,. v 


86 


77 


.61 


+ 


3 


+ 5.2 


. 3 . 


4 


5 


■■" - 8 


> + 


■ 5 


+166.7 ; 


0 


• o 


1 • 


v , 0 




0 • 


\°<0 


0 


0 


O 


0 




0 


0.0 


61 


89 


83 


69 




$ 


+ 13.1 


"16 " ' " 


37 


27 


: -34 




: 18 " 


"+^12v5- 



Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes 



TABLE 34 Grade-Point Distribution of tfew'Cal Grant B Recipients 
• v . 1 • by Segment, 1980-81 »to 1983-84 " 

■ * ••.'**" ' . . • • Change' ; 

1980^81 to 1983-84 
Number • 



Segment and 


1980-81 


•1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


'Grade Point 


Number 


• "•; Number , 


■Number 


If 4 4 M« 1^ /■ 

Numoer 


Community Colleges 


" * ' ■ ' • '' 






Under ,2.5; 


* 1,644 


1,472 


1,285 


• 1,178 


-2.50-2.79 \ 


' 641* 


593 ' 


627 


639 


i. 80-2. 99 . 


361 




" 366 


429 


<S. 00-3. 39 


606 


* 707 


790 


821 


3 .40 an* Up. 


32a 


436 


512 




State University 




' ■ , " ■ 




. Under 2.50 


409 


<f300 


292 


212 


2.50-2.79 


"327 


262 


265 


- 241 


" 2.80-2.99 


229. 


206"» 


218 


. 201 


3.00-3.39 


45? 


468 


520 .- 


552 


3.40 and Up 




359„ 


497 


539 


University 










Under 2.50 


46 




23 




.2.50-2.79 


**~" 54 




- 45 


42 


2.-80-2.99 


: ' . 73 •' 




• ' 55 ' 


" * 61 


3.00-3.39 


265 


261 


• 276 


271 


3.40 and Up 


489 


462 


493 


537 



466 
'2 
69 
215 
276 



-197 

- 86 

- 28 
95 

+ 171" 



- 18 

- 12' 
-12 
+ 6 
+ 48 



Independent 

- Under 2.50 --v 
2.50-2.79 
2.80-2.99 

••' 3,00-3.39 
3.40 and Up 

Proprietary and Other Private 

- Under^.SO .37 
2.50-2.79.. „ 16 
2.80-2...99^ 10 \ 
3.00-3.39 v 10 
3.40 and Up ' - 4 



«9 


83 


69 


85 


• r 83 


'.; 6i 


'64 


A v 71 
189, 


: 44. 


169 * 


.133 


220 


204 


154 



53 
25 
9 
25 
14 



4*> 
25 
11 
16 
15 



- 39 

- 43 

- '21 

- 61 

- 96 



t 12 

- ' 2 

+ 12 

+ 1 



Source: CSAC Applica«t/Recif>ient pata tapes 



Ethnic Composition of New Recipients 



The' primary purpose of the Cal Grant B program is to assist low- income ' 
disadvantaged -students attend the .coiiege- or university of their choice. 
Throughout the program's history, it. h*s provided grant assistance to many 
ethnic minority students , yet the, ethnic composition, of new Cal Grant B 
recipients has shifted significantly in- recent years. As Table 55 shows, r 
substantiality fewer Black and white students and considerably more Asian 
students hate received new Cal Grant B awards, particularly in the public 
two- and four-year instrfutions . v ^ 

The University has always enrolled a kigher percentage of Asian students 
than any of the other segments. Even in 1980-81, it had more than twice as 
high a propdrtion of, them among its Cal Grant B recipients as any other 
segment— 26'. 7 percent, compared to 8.2 percent in the Community Colleges, 
13.0 percent at the State University, and 11.2 percent at independent institu- , 
tions. ' By 1983-84, the percentage < of Asian recipients at the University 
increased to 38.1 percent, and the#« accounted for 36.4 percent of all new \ 
Cal Grant* B . recipients *in the Community Colleges, and 34.2 percent in the 
St;ate University. At independent institutions," however, the proportion of • 
Asian recipients increased only slightly, . and *they have- never comprised a "V 
sizable proportion of recipients at proprietary, institutions. , . ' ■ 

The number of Black first-time Cal' Grant B recipients dropped sharply in all 
three public segments — plunging at the Community Colleges from 1,154 in 
1980-81 to 526 in 1983^84 and dropping by" 486 among the State University , 
/the University, and; independent institutions, At the same time, their 
percentage of new awards dropped substantially — Vfrom 26.2 to 13.0 percent 
in the Community Colleges, from 30.4 to 15.7' percent in the State University, 
from 21.5 to 14.0 percent in the University, and from 27.6 to 20.6 at indepeh- , *» 
dent institutions . * / ' ' : • "*'. V 

i f " ' '■ ' ' ' '' •' • L ■ ■ . 

Low-income 'whites 'experienced the/ next most sizable loss of new. awards \n 

the, Cal Grant S program. In 198(^-81 , they accounted for between 16 and 24 

percent of all new recipients ,>ut both their number and proportions dropped 

over" the next three years. 'Their number declined .from 703 to '475 in the 

Community Colleges, from 330 to 213 jfh the State University, from-214 to 136 

at the University t and from 182 to 97 in independent institutions . 

On the other hand, both the number and proportion of new Hispanic Cal Grant 
B recipients remained fairly steady in every segment except in the Community ... 
Colleges and independent institutions, where they declined from 1,825 to 
1,1,44 and from 199 to 97, respectively. * ' ^ 

The -reasons for- this pronounced shift ia- tha a t ! ^ic ..i^Mi^osltloa..of^y. C ; a.l' 

Grant B recipients can not be "fully analyzed at this time because 'of limitar . 
•• • $ions in the data — notably the large number -of new applicants -whdse ethnicity 

is unknown. Nevertheless, several^ actors appear to be partly responsible. . 
..First,, • the increased competition for new" awards stemming from the increase 

in applicants and the drop in the number of new awards "has made every element . 

in the Cal Grant B scoring system more important, including -the fbuf indicies 
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TABLE 35 p/umber of Ney Cal Grant B Recipients .by Ethnic i$y and 
' Segment, 1980-81 and 1983-84 

Change - 
1980-81 to 1981-84 
Number * 



Segment ■ 1980-81 

and Ethnicit y Number 

Coflfcjunity Colleges 
Blacks ' 1,154 

Hispanic . 1,825 
Filipino * 56 
Asian . . 3J>9, 

Am. Indian 24 
p White 703 
""Other 237 

„ Unknown 43 

State University 



198-3-84 



Percent Number Percent 

•— .■ — 

26.2% • 52*6' 13&V 

41.5 ' 1,144 28.3 

-1.3 .. 32 0.8 

8.2 1,472 '36.4 
0.5 29 \ • 0.7 

16.0 475 10.4 

5.4 88 2.2 

1.0 275 6.8 
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Source; CSAt Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes 



of disadvantagement used in the scoring system family size, i parents' 
education, single family households , and income . Among Cal Grant,'B applicants , 
no one ethnic group appears to score .consistently better than any other- on 
these indicies, since almost 'all applicants come from impoverished families 
where parents often have little formal education. But. the apparent advantage 
that' single self-supporting applicants with very'' low incomes, have in the 
program's scoring system ov^r dependent applicants from large families with , 
slightly higher, but still low, incomes may be partly responsible for these 
changes. Second, questions about the life goals and objectives of applicants 
and their grade-point averages appear to take on added significance in 
allocating, the limited number of new awards. Although the data do not 
permit a full analysis for systematic differences among ethnic groups in 
their life goals and objectives, Asian applicants appear to be outscoring 
both Black and, white applicants in the grade-point competition. 



CAL GRANT B RECIPIENTS, PELL GRANTS , AND REGAINING NEED . 

In providing a limited number of extrcmej|p*needy , disadvantaged^ undergraduates 
with assistance in meeting subs istencecosts for up to four ye'Sr^ind with 
tuition and fee aid after the first year, the Cal Grant B program was designed 
to complement and supplement federal financial aid programs, especially the/ 
Pell Grant program, which focuses on similar types of students. Consequently, 
the following assessment of program effectiveness includes an examination of 
(1) the degree to which its awards cover recipients' tuition and required 
fees after the first year, (2) its interaction with the federal Pell Grant 
program, and (3) the extent to which these two sources of -grant aid meet the 
financial needs of Cal Grant B recipients. . " , - '< 

Coverage of Tuition and Fees ■_'..* 

Originally, Cal Grant B awards covered $1 ,100 of noninstrnctional or living 
costs and, after the first year, either tuition and required fees , unmet 
need, or a specified raaximum amount, whichever was less. The $1,100 subsis- 
tence portion of the grant did not increase between 1980-81 and 1983-84, and 
the tuition and fee port jon for renewal recipients has failed since 1981-82 
to -keep pace with rapidly rising tuition 'and fee levels at both public and 
independent institutions. If anything, adjustments to reflect higher tuition 
and fee costs or, inflation in the Cal Grant B program have occurred more* 
slowly than in the Cal Grant A program, but the declining level of coverage 
shown in Table 10 on page 44 adequately describes the deterioration that has 
occurred in Cal Grant- B awards as well. • . 

Peil Grants and Cal Grltrits - ■ ' ■ •/ " ' : 

"... . « .. . , ■ ..... 

The restrictions in federal Pell Grant eligibility afte* 1982-83, which had 
« such important effects on Cal Grant A recipients' eligibility *for these 
awards, did not have a major effect of Cal Grant B recipients. Both the 
Pell Grant and Cal Grant B programs target their grant aid to financially 
needy students with iucpme^below $20,000, so there is considerable overlap 



in program eligibility even though that eligibility is determined by entirely 
different methods. In 'i98ftr8l, between 95 and 98 percent of all new Cal 
^Gr'ant B recipients also - received, Pell Grants , depending on the segment, as 
did between 96 and 98, percent in 1983-84. 

~ . ' ... ' ' ■-' • V 

Costs, Contributions, Grant Levels, and Remaining Need' , c 

As everyone knows , the costs of attending college have increased substantially 
during the past' four years. In 1980-81, the" average cost of attendance for 
dependent Cal Grant B recipients '.. (including tuition and fees and the expenses 
of^rqom, board, books, supplies, and other items) was approximately $3,600 
at a Community College, $3,800 at a State University, $4,400 at the University, 
$8,100 N at independent institutions, and .$6,500 at proprietary institutions. 
,By 1983-84, this cost remained $3,600 at a Community College but had climbed 
to $4,700 at a. State University, $6,l00j|t the University, $10,600' *t indepeaden 
•ins titutions, and $8,500 at proprietary institutions, • / . 

Cal Grant B recipients come from families with such low incomes that the 
need-analysis system judges most of them unable to contribute financially 
tgward they children's college costs.' In 1980-81, for example, the typical 
expected parental cdntfioution for new recipients in 'all segments was less 
than $150, and. it <fc.d_a.ot increase. appreciably over tfce next four years. 

At both the beginning and end of this period, almost all Cal* Grant B recipi- 
ent received Pell - Grants, and most received close to the maximum amount 
allowable under the program for students attending institutions 'with costs 
"like theirs. For instance, the. typical Cal Grant" B recipient in 1980-81 
received a $*7Q Pell Grant at a- Community College, $962 at a State University , 
$1,331 at the University, $-1,500 at independent institutions , and $1,450 at 
proprietary institutions. These amounts, increased in: the four«»year institu- 
tions by 1983-84, partially offsetting rising tuition and fees. The average 
Pell Grant was $1,158 for new Cal Grant B recipients at the State,, University, 
$1,505 at the University, $1 ,560- at independent institutions, and $1 ,576 at 
proprietary institutions. However, none of these increases offset a signi- 
ficant portion of the rising college costs faced by these needy students. 

The ability of th? Cal Grant B program itself to offset rising costs was 
limited for two reasons: First, there was no increase in the subsistence 
portion of the grant in this period, so that it covered a f^xed , but shrinking 
portion of recipients' rising costs. Second, first-year students received 
no fee coverage, and renewal recipients has only a limited portion of increased 
tuition and fee costs covered by their grant.. 

The net result was a pattern of sharp increases in tuition and fees and . 
other college jpsts, virtually no increase in parent and student contribu- 

-tions-, very ..lijLtle improvement in grant support from -either -Cal^Grajit ..B OX 

Pel^ Grant- programs^ and a substantial increase in remaining need -- the \ 
amount left to pay through' institutional aid funds, term-time employment, or 
borrowing. Unlike the Cal Grant A program, the level of remaining heed did. 
hot vary significantly With- the recipients' -family income, although self- 
supporting recipients typically had higher levels of remaining need did 
dependent recipients . This pattern occured in all four segments and reflects 
the fact that Cal Grant B recipients' families have- such limited incomes 



that they are /unable to contribute much toward financing their childreas' 
education and that most recipients already receive close to the maximum 
level Pell Grant and Cal Grant permitted. at their institutions. , 

In the State University, the average new Cal Grant B recipient had* a remain- 
ing need of $1,100 in 1980-81, while the average renewal recipient had a 
remaining need of $940, since $160 of required fees were covered by the 
grant after the first year. Four years later, this remaining need had more 
than doubled to- $2,175 for first-year ' recipients .and $1 ,960 for renewal 
recipients. '' >. ' • 

• ' ■• '■■ '.>.' '• • ' ■ •. '.' . . 

At the University, the average remaining need of new recipients increased 
from $1,310 in 1980-81 to $2,860 in 1983-84, and for renewal recipients rose 
from $895 to $2,184. v • ...'"*. 

Nowhere were the results of the failure of family income, Cal Grants, and 
Pell grants to keep pace with rising college costs more evident than among 
Cal Grant B recipients at independent institutions. , In 1980-81, the average 
remaining n*ed of s/ new dependent recipient at such an institution was 
$4,800, but it jumflfed to $7,460 in 1983-84. At these same iilstitutions , the 
average remaining need of a dependent renewal recipient grew from $1,785 to 
$4,120. While a Guaranteed" Student Loan could have provided the funds to 
cover the remaining need of renewal recipients at the /start of this period, 
if not for new recipients, it could not do so by 1983-84. Unless institutional 
grant funds were sufficient to make up sizable portions of these impoverished 
recipients' remaining financial need, all of them would likely have an 
aggregate indebtedness of at^ least $10 ,000 by the |ime they graduated. 

The substantial differences in -remaining need levels between new and renewal- 
Cal Grant B recipients in all Segments , but particularly at the University 
and at independent institutions, >raise- fundamental questions about the 
equity and advisability of confronting extremely low-income, first-year 
recipients in the four-year institutions with higher unmet ne«M their initial 
year than they are likely to experience in subsequent years. These students 
face substantial personal and financial obstacles to securing a college 
education that the no- fee provision only compounds^ Jtf their ^institution 
can make up the difference'between new and renewal award "levels as well as 
cover -some of the substantial remaining need with their own grant funds, 
then the new Cal Grant B recipient may well persist. However, as we shall 
see later in this report, first-year- renewal rates,, especially at higher 
priced. four-year institutions, raise doubts about' the success and wisdom of 
failingvto cover fees during tire first year in :this program. ... 

« . ** '*»•-'■ ' 

, ' ■• < , i ■ ■' 

Other Sources •, of Financial Aid , 

At xhis> time ,"no one know* bow current Cal Grant B recipients ^ tend to meet 
the substntial and growing levels of remaining need they face ^f they vatjt 
to attend college. Among these recipients from very low- income families, 
institutional grant ,funds, federal campusrbased grants like Supplemental 
Economic Opportunity Grants, programs like College Work-Study, and Guaranteed 
Student Loans probably make up the difference between their college costs 
and family contributions, Cal Grant B awards, and Pell grants^ but for 
first-year recipients the ^packaging process in no doubt complex. , Moreover, 



the failure^f the State to expand its programs at the sarie time that college 
costs were rising rapidly and federal aid vas being cut back fof ced both. 
* public and independent institutions to rely more heavily on institutional 
. grant aid to assist financially nftedy students; Further, for many of the. 
- same reasons outlined on pages of this report, this response to insuffi* ^ 

cient State and federal,, grant aid ha# .important limitations and is- wnlikly 
to prove a permanent solution* 

: . !."■",. * s ' ' ' 

■• • . . ■ ' .' ■ # ' " ' ' * ' ' v 

: t '• • ' , '■ , , •'. ' . , 

RENEWAL OF CAL GRANT B AWARDS 

; . :' " ' " v ' f ■ " .' ■ ■ " ' ' .' •• , / • • ' . » • • ; 

Recipients of new Cal Grant B awards are eligible to renew, their awards for 
three additional; years, and those starting their higher education at Community 
Colleges can transfer; to four-year institutions with their grant -continuing ' 
; to h^Ip with their subsistence costs as ^ell as some of their higher>iritxon 
or fees ? To be eligible to . renew their g'rants, they' must continue^tp^aonstrate 
financial need and- me'et their institution's standards ff satisfactory academic 
progress or th.^. academic standards of the institution to which they seek to . 
• transfer. . V. ,' t . .-.-v. 

As TableJ 36 on page 82 shows , only the Community Colleges and the proprietary 
institutions experienced increases in ' the number, of renewal recipients ^ 
between 1980-81 and 1983-84, despite the fact that most of these increases * 
were' at two-year Institutions, where the rising number of new CaV Grant B 
recipients were eligible- to renew for, just, one additional year: - All the 
four-year institutions experienced losses in the' number of renewal recipients 
that were greater than .could- be explained by prior years' changes . in the 
•'number of new recipients. In the case of the State University, there Was a 
slight decline of 45 new recipients but a drop of 406 renewal recipients. 
In the University, first-time recipiehts increased by just 12, while renewal 
recipients declined by 446. \ - * , ' 

As was so often^he Case, independent institutions experienced the greatest 
*• decjlijne, with the ioss of 160 nfw Cal Grant B recipients ' and $42 renewal 
recipients. With fewer renewal recipients by 1983-84 than four years earlier, 
the^jlosses at independent ' institutions and those at public f bur-year instil 
. ^ tutions involved' aws re than simply nMrop in the number of potential renewal • 
recipientsf" they suggest that there are not large numbers of Cal Grant B 
recipients transferring from the Community Colleges "to these institutions. , 

fable 37 on page 82 shows the different factors that have affected overall 
Cal Grant B renewal rates during the past four years and includes Cal Grant 
f. B recjpients who withdrew during the academic year tas well as those who 
graduated. The overall renewal rate has remained remarkably steady during 

this _periacU but. Xhe .data show Lithat. 1^umm^f^flij^§c.is^PA^. withdraw _ 

V from school during the year doubled between 1980-81 and' 1981-82 and remained 
at the higher drop-nut level for the next two years. Roughly one out^f 
■ every ten recipients decided not to apply to renew theiS* grants , 2 . 4 to 3 . 6 
percent did not folllw through on their plans and actually enroll ,.'*anpl 
another l.t to 1. ^percent withdrew before comnieting the renewal process^ - 
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TABLE 36 



>mmher of Cal Grani^B Renewal Recipients bt? Segment, 
2980-81 to 2983*84" 1 



Segment 

Community 
College 

State 

University - 
University 
Independent 
Proprietary 



1980-81 
Number 

4,269 

'5,162. : 
2,870 
1,615 
144 



0.981-82 
' Number 



1982-83 
Number 



Change x . 
1983-84 1980-81 to 19,83-84 
Number . Number . Percent 



4,764 5,136 



4,733 
2,517 
1,378 
138 



4,593 
2,466 
1,282 

v 174 



Source : •; CSAC Research, October 1983 Agenda 
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TABLE 37 Cal Grant B Renewal and Loss Rates, 108Qr 81 to 1983-84 
Item. 



Renewed 
V Graduated 

Academically 

....Ineligible > 

Lack of 

Financial Need 

Self Withdrawal 

" * " . • • ' '•*'.- 
Did Hot Reapply 

Withdrawn s 
During Year 

V Failed to Pick 

^ . .. 

0 their 

-Total 



1980-81 '*- 
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82 
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ft. 
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: ; f ; ■ ; 




r # 


s % . 
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71.3% 


13,530 


63.2 


>i3,651 


67. i • 
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66.3. 


1,549 


V.7 


,1,642 


7.7 


' 1,578 
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1,626 
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■ .' V 
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0.4 
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0.2 
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Of 2 
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X * 4* 


* 286 


; .:i'.3 


■ 176 ' 


s 0.9" 


256 


1.3 *^ 

•* 


212 - 


1.1 


288 


1.3\ 


' 320 


1.6 


- 278; 


1.4 . :, , 


1,989 . 




2,509' 


11.8. 


) 2,143 


10.5 


1,733 


8.6 ~ 
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1 ,080 


5.4 


■ a,Ai7, 


11.3 . 


1,653 


8.1 


2,122 


■ 10.5 ' 






_5ftl. 


._;...2,3. 
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_3.6i 


69§ 


3.4 _ 


11' 


0.1 


•■•■•'vv.' 149 


0.7 


53 


0.3 


. 57 


0.3 



20,0*7 lbp.0% ;il,4i5 100.0% 20,355 100.0% 20,277 100.0% 
Source:- GSAC Research, October -l^fl Agenda, 1-1 . : 
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Very few Cal Grant B renewal applicaats were actually disqualified for-, 
failure to make satisfactory academic progress , although an : unknown, number 
of. those who withdrew during the year or did not ' reapply may have 

experienced academic problems. , * - 

. - '■ . ' ' - ..... '•. • .- : . .'• ■' • ' . • . . 

•Despite the general Stability in the renewal rates after 1980-§1 and apparent 
consistency in the relative importance of most factors leading to non-renewal 
overall, the declining number of "renewal recipients at four-year institutions 
deserves further scrutiny. To explore the question, Commission staff tracked 
new. Cal- Grant B winners in 1980-81 over the next three years to see how many 
renewed their awards and examine the net changes in renewal rates from 
segment : to segment* Table 38 below shows the results for all segments . 
except fixe, proprietary institutions , which had few recipients in 1980-81 . 

Considering' the,, circumstances of so most new Cal Grant B recipients and ^he 
poor academic preparation of many, their overall persistence rates the first 
year were impressive. They compared- quite favorably, for instance i to the 
first-year persistence rate of approximately 70 percent reported, by the \ 
State University several years ago and were markedly better than the persis- 
tence rate of special; admittance students at * the s,amei time (California State 
University, 1979, pp. 3, 11). > : ■].'■[;. '/ / ' ' / 

the Conwunity Colleges had the lowest first-year renewal rate of any of, the 
segments, but this result was not -surprising considering that nearly half, of 
their Cal Grant B recipients in 1980-81 entered with grade-point .averages of 
less than 2. 5, and nearly 16 percent entered with less than 2.0. : : 

The persistence rates during the first year at the Stjjte University and the 
University/were exceptionally high — 76.6 and 88.2 percent, /respectively f- 
and suggest that in addition to financial* aid, their Cal Grant B recipients- 
received other needed 'support' services . These rates also suggest that the 
failure to cover fees during the first year at the State University was -not 
as critical in the early years.of this period when fees were^low than it may 



38 Persistence Hates Among New 1980-81 Cal Grant B 
Recipients by Segment, 1980-82 to 1983-84 



1980-81 , 1981482 - 1982-83 1983-84" 

Segment ' wSjr y^jV '-." S^Bs ^ ""l" 

Community. '■') '•.;*'' 

Colleges 1 3,579 100(0% 2,174 ' 60.7! 

State- ■• " 1 ' ■ \ ■ 

-University - i r ?9d 100,0-,. ^2JZ... ,. 76.. 6. 

University . ; 927 100 .0 \ 818 88 . 2 

Independent > 627 100;0 407 64.9 

Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes ' * j 
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be now v that -its fees 4 " have nearly tripled. Likewise, they suggests that the 
failure to cover fees is bei^g ..fully offset for University studeats from the 
University's own student- funded financial -aid. v - 

The first-year renewal rate of nearly 65 percent at independeht institutions, 
while- quite good, is considerably lower than ,at the public four-year institu- 
tions." For their Cal Grant- B recipients, the. failure to cover fees the 
first year means a difference of $3,400 in grant support that jnay be more 
difficult for the institutions themselves to>-provide. While the relatively 
high persistence rate suggests that many of these schools are managing to do 
so, the failure of the Cal Grant B program to cover, tuition and fees the 
first year may represent a genuine hardship for some recipients and adversely 
affect their ability to continue wi.th their educations. 

Without being able" to link individual recipient's records from one year to 
the next, it is impossible to speak with assurance about two critical persis- 
tence issues in the second and third yearns. In both of the public four-yea? 
institutions, the number of Cal Grant B recipients enrolled was 89 percent 
of * the total number of new recipients they enrolled in .1980-81, and the 
figure for the independent institutions was 83* percent. However, those 
enrolled in 1982-83, may not have been the same individuals, because others 
transferred into these segments from the Community Colleges.. The slight 
increase in recipients at the State University between 4982-83 and 1983-84 
clearly suggests that some students were -transferring there from the Commu- 
nity Colleges with Cal . Grant B awards, as does the sharp drop in the number 
of Cal Grant B .recipients remaining enrolled in the Community Colleges in 
both 1982-83 and 1983-84. v Unfortunately, the exact number of Cal Grant B 
recipients who begin their collegiate education in a Community College and 
then successfully transfer to a four-year institution is not known. Since 
they were not required to convert their awards when they transferred, -as 
Community College reserve winners under the Cal Grant A program had to do , 
they cannot be traced, ■ . ' 




-.. FOUR.'-, . 
CAL GRANT>C APPLICANTS AND RECIPIENTS 



The Cal Grant C program,- established in 1973-74 as theA Occupational Training 
Grant Program, provides grant assistance for vocational training to students 
from low- and middle- income families. To be eligible, applicants must 'be 
enrolled in a vocational 'program of from four months* to two^years* duration 
at a; Community College, independent institution, postsecondary vocational- 
technical school, or in a thre-year hospital-based registered nursing program. 
The, Cal Grant C program is aimed specifically at! vocationally rather than 
academically oriented students and is designed to provide straining for them; 
in manpower, short areas . "< ' ; 

•• ^ " ' : 

The Cal Grant C program has not expanded significantly sii*ce its' inception. 
The 1 ,054 new grants authorized in 1975-76 were increased to 1 ,337 ; the 
following year but have not been increased since. The manpower shortage 
areas were defined by the .Student Aid Commission in 1974-75 and have remained 
essentially impianged since then. Both the $2,000^ maximum tuition grant and 
the $500 g"ttmt 2or training-related costs have never been adjusted for 
inflation. And total program funding increased from $1,31 million ia 1975-76 
to a high of $3.29 million In 1979-80, before declining to $2.89 million by 
1983-84. ■ ■ • ■ - : : . •■ . 



APPLICATION PATTERNS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF APPLICANTS 

, , : - * : ■ '*:■■ * ■ ■ ■ -. . .... ..... ..... . v. .: 

As in the other two major State grant programs , f the total number of applicants 
for first-time Cal Grant C awards increased* dramatically from 1^,934 in 
1980-81 to 21,972 in 1983-84, . While the biggest jump in applicants occurred 
between 1980-81 and 1981-82, the numSet of applicants continued to increase 
through 1^83-84 rather than level off . " v • 

Moreover, as in the Cal Grant B program, substantial numbers* of peoplcf who. 

" began' the Cal Grant C application process failed to complete their applica- 
tions, all, only 8,776^ or 58.8 percent of the 14,934 people who began 
'the process in 1980-81 completed it, and, 13*988 or 63-7 percent of the 

.21,972 who started in 1983-84 did so. It. is the characteristics of these 
completers that are analyzed in the sections that follow,. 

) f - , • ■ ■ ' 

Applicants 1 . .Choice. of Institution,. . i-.X. „i _ 

■ - ■. ■.■ ' :-; y •'• ■ ■■ .: . ■ - ;; •■■ . ■ 

The overall growth of more than 5,9.4 percent in the number of eligible 
first-time applicants between 1980-81 and 1983-84 was not even, as Table 39 
on page**-86 shows. Among the major segmental participants in the program, 
the Community Colleges had the greatest increase: 3,672 additional applicants 
£.fo.r an increase of 67.0 percent. Proprietary and other private institutions, 




TABLE 39 Number of Ca 2 Gran\ C Applicants by Segment). 
1980-81 to 1983-84 , % 

_ • i . ■ ' V • . • - Change 

1980-81 . 1981-82 *Y . 1982-83 1983-84 ; • 1980-81 to 1983-84 

Sefonent " 'Number -> % Number ■ % \Number ' % Number % > Number Percent 

Community 

Colleges ■ 5,489 62.2% 7,973 67.9% 8,827 68,6% 9,167 65.7% +3,678 +67.0% 

| " * .' " +: " v ; ** A 

Independent 796 9.0 1,047 8.9* 1,014 7!'4 1,040 7. '4 +: 244 +30.6 

'""V - : " .' ' :. ■ >r"l ' ' . • . ;S ■•> "' V : ,' 

Proprietary and . • .. 

and Private 2,54.0^ 28.8 ; 2,721 23.2 3,020 23.5 3,745 26.8 +1,205 +47.4 ; 




"All . •. . • v .'V , , ,• >v " . ..-'>, ' 

Segments 8,776 100.0 11,741 100.0 12,861 100.0 13,988 100.0 +5,212+59.4 

Source: CSAC Appliant/Recipient' Data Tapes 



including hospitals offering^ registered nurse -training •programsl increased 
by 1,205 applicants or by 4^ percent. Finally, tne applicant pOjol at 
participating independent institutions increased j>y only 244 applicants for 
a oore modest growtn rate of 30.6 percent. f . : : ^ 



ERIC 



Academic tfeye} of Applicants % : m / " ' /. * . ; ^ 

Unlike the Cal Qrant A program , where most applicants are' either high school 
seniors or students- already enrolled in college, or the Cal Grant B program; 
whose applicants* were either' high school seniors or others; who had not yet 
begtifc ibh«ir p^stsecondary educations, the Cal Gr^nt C program attract^d^n 
older and more diverse group of applicants. While 34. 7 percent* of i,ts 
recipients were 18 or 19 year oltfs, another 18.5 percent were in their late 
20s, and 21.4 percentf were at least 30 years pf age. ^ 

The varied ages and educational baekgrounds of Cal Grant C: applicants are 
reflected in their educationa/1 levels, as Table 40 shows % In 1980-81 , ^2-9 
percent had no postsecondary education or training and were seeking glints 
for their first year of vocational training. At least half of this group 
-were probably high school seniors, while the others vrere older individuals 
seeking vocational training or retraining after having worked^f or a nymber 
of ^fears. ^ The other 2ft 1 percent were already enrolled in their training^ 
programi or ha<T completed some College 7wor^ 

By 1983-84, 3,063 more applicants than i£wr!980-81 Were already en^oll^ 
vocational schools or who had prior collegiate course , work/ and they not 
accounted for nearly four out ' of .every ten applicants* ^There were also 
2>Q85 more :higfe^cjiooi Veaioss • .applying, but they now constituted only dl 
percent o^^ 73^ercent four yetffe earlier* * 
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TABLE 40 v Number ot Cal Grant C Applicant 
. ■ Segment, 1980-81 to 1983-84 



Segment ^ 1980-81 
and Level ! § 



1981-82 



1982-83 

l : % 



by - Academic Leve^.and^ „ 

■. Change : . • 
1983-84 1980-81 to 1983-^ 
•'_'#' % Number Pencent 



Community Colleges 
.Level 1 ■ 74 .'2% 



Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 



1,043 
292^ 
81 



19.0 
5.3 
1.5 



Independent 

Le\rel 
Level 
Level 



Xe^el 




5,435 


68.2% 


5,78*1 


65.5%' 


5,497 


60,0%. 


,+1,424 


+ 35.0% 


1,8*24 


22.9 


2,258 


25.6 


2,683 


29 . 3 


+1,640 


+157.2. 


541 


6.8 


618 


7.0 


765 


8t3 


+ V473' 


+162.0 


173, 


2.2 


170 


1.9 


.222 


2.4 


+ 141 • 


: +174'. 1 

' . * v 


747 


'71.3 


740 


73.0 


« 

733 


,70.5 


+ 137 


+ 23.0 


158 


.•15.1 


171 


16.9 , 


205 


.19 .7 


+ 95 


+ 86.4 


109 


10.4' 


78 


7.7 


77 


7.. 4 


+ . 18 


+ 30.5 


33 


3.2 


25 


2.5 


25 


.2.4 


6" 


-19,4 



Proprietary and Otiier Private 



Level 


1 


1,764 


69,4 


1,871- 


68,8; 


-2,060 


68.2 


2,272 


60.7 


;+, 


508 


'+ 28.8 


Level 


2 


541 


21.3 


614 


22.6 


. . 656 


21.7 


1,100 


29.4 


+ 


559 


+103.3 


Level 


3 


17D 


6.7 


172 


m& m 3 


233 


7.7 


286 


7.6 


+ 


116 


+ 68,2 


Level 


4 


' 65 


2.6 


64 


x 2.4 


71 


2.4 


87 


2.3 


+ 


22 


+ 23.1 



All Segments 
Level 1 6,440 



Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 



1,697 
522 
177 



72.9 8^64 68.6 

19.2 2,600 22.1 

5.9 798 6.8 

2.0 ' 272.' 2.3 



8,587 
3,086 
. . 931 
267 



66.7 8.535 61.0 

24.0 3,999 28.6 

7.2' 1,132^ 8.1 

2.1 '.: 328 2.3 



+2,085 + 32.4 
+2,302 .+135.6 
+ 610 +116.9 
+; 151+ 85.3 



Note :•- Level M is high school seniors or others who' have not yet begun 
' V postsecondary education; 2, pastsecondary students who have not yet 
• completed 24 semester units; 3, postsecondary students who have. 

completed . from 24 to 60 units; and those who have 'completed more 
v than 60 semester units of ateadeoic or vocational- education -at a 

postsecondary institution. * . . | - • 

Source? CSAC Applicant/Becipient Cata Tapes . * • 



,«j:The aost .pronounced, shif t in. the gropnrti on . o£ -high*. s.chool seniors- C.ojnp@red-_ 
*^o those with prior academic or vocational education occurred in the Commu- 
- nity Colleges and at proprietary and other private institution^. At the 
^Cotaaunity Colleges , the percentage - of all -applicants "who. were high school 
seiko rs dropped sharply from 74 to 60 percent, and at proprietary institutions 
*'■ it declined from 73 to 61 'percent. A similar trend was evident at independent 

institutions, but the shift was less pronounced, and' the number? involved 
.. vere much smaller : '.-„ m ; . 

'"*•-* •. • ■ ■■ - ' ' •■ ' * I A ■ / ■ 



The Dependency Status of Applicants v •.•( ;'.>■■;' * • 

The increasing number o'f older ■applicants produced, a marked shift in the • 
ratio of -financially dependent, to independent applicants as T#ble 41 shows. 
In 1980*81, nearly 70 percent of all applicants were younger students dependent- 
on their, parents for help in meeting the cost of attendance. By 1983-84. the 
number. of dependent applicants had increased by 39.2 percent, but ^hey< now- ' 
comprised only 62.4 percent of the total. •» ^ . •„> ■ " 

The rapid growth in numbers of independent or self-supporting applicants was 
particularly striking in the Community Colleges, where in four years they 
increased by 2,324, or by 139.3 percent. The growth of independent applicants 
in these colleges accounted for 84.4 percent" of the overall^ihcrcase in such 
applicants, Ifi go other segment was they growth as rapid or significant , > 



Fanuly Income of Dependent AppHcants-, * - 

Table 42 on page 89 shows how the- family- income distribution of financially 
dependent applicants has. changed' over the 'past four years. Nearly .half of 
all dependent Community College applicants come froia families with incoaes 
below $12,000, as did nearly 30 percent of* all applicants at independent and 
proprietary institutions. ; All *hree segments had even larger concentrations 
of applicants in the lower-middle- income range. ; - ^ V : 



• - / . ' ' . " \ 1 "•■ ' ; ; :: - . • , ■ . / >'.'•:•' .'. 

TABLE 41 Dependency Status tot Gal Grant; C Applicants by Segment, 
; 1980-81 tQ 19J33~S4\ 



Segment - s 
and Status * 



1980-81 
dumber 



1981-82 
Numbed 



•■ ■ "■ . ' Change V 

1982-8,3 1983-84 1980-81 to 4983-84 
Number Number. Number Percent 



Community Colleges 

Dependent 3,821 
. Independent . - • jl , 668 



Independent 

Dependent 
Independent 



613 
183 



4,940' 
3>033 



807 
240 



5,163 
3,664 



808 
206 



Proprietary and Other Private > r >:»,• •' , 

Independent 655 750 . . .i 889 



: 5,169 
"3,992 



834. 
206 



2,690 
T,05$ 



+ 1,348 
+ 2,324 

: # 



+ 



221 

V43 



+ 35.3% 
■+ 139.3 



+ 36.0 
* 12.6 



+ ' 865 + 47.4 

f ~~398 "+-160,8 



A,ll Segments 
"/ Dependent 

'Source.: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Dataj Tapes 



6,269" 
2,507 



7,723 I. 8,*ip6 
4,032. : ; 4,761 



8,728 
5,260 



-+'~2^5$ + 39.2 
2,*753 + 109.8 



TABLE 42 



Segment ' 
yousands 



Family Income distribution of Financially Dependent < - 
C</2 Grant C Applicants by Segment, 1980-81, to 1983-84 



1980-81 

r — £ 



1981-82 



1982-83 



Comaunity Colleges 

1,902 
1,401 
440 



mam 

Uno?r $12 
$12-23,999 
$24-35,999 
$36-41,999 
$42 and "Up 



53 
.25 




249 
264 
205 

'45 

M 



30.8 
32.6 
25-4' 
•5.6 
5.6 



Independent 

"Under $12 * 201 32.8 265 32.9 

$12-23,99*9 219 35.7 ,2*92 36.1 A 

$24r35,999 ' 148 24.1 188 23.3 

$36-41,999 31 5.0 38 , 4.7 

$42 and Up * 14 2.2 ". 30 ' 3". ? ' 

Proprietary and * 
Other Private ". 

Under $12 - 621 34.0'- 

$12-23,999 ■"• 686 37,6 • 675\34.4 695 32.7 

$24-35,999 380 20.8 465" 23.7 447 21.0 

' $36-41^,999 * 80 ; 4.4 ' 119 6.1 162 7.6 

, $42 and Up 58 3.1 97 5,0*193 9.1 

% 1 * ■ ' ■ . ' . ..... : . . . . ' ■ ' ■ f 

Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes 



606 30.8 * ,630 29.7 



■ . ■ * ' Change 
1983-84 1 980-81 to 1983-84 
# *. % Number Pe rcent - 



+ 27v7% 
f 22.7 . 
+ 65 ..4 
+177.4 
+484.0 



+ 12.4 
+ 22.4* 
+$37.2". 
+125.8 " 
+378.6 



226 
268 
203 
70 
67 



27.1 

•32: i 

24; 3 
8.4 
8.0 



804 
876 
585 
168 
249 



29.9 
32.5 
21.8 

U.2 



+ * 25 

>\ 49 
+ 55 
+ 39 
+ 53 



+ 183 
* 190 
+ 205 
+ 88 
+, 191 

4' 



+ 29.5 
+ 27.7. 
+ 53.9 
+110.0 
+329 13 



Although the Cal Grant C program uses the same income ceiling for eligibility 
as the Cal Grant A program, considerably fewer of its applicants have had 
incomes above the ceiling. The number of dependent applicants from families 
with incogs over $42,000 increased in this period, but it nevter" exceeded 3 , 
percent in the Community Colleges, * 8 percent in independent institutions, 
\and 11 perceat among proprietary.and other private institutions . 



r 



Income Distribution of Financially Independent Applicants 

Tn>' Community Colleges had the largest number of self-supporting applicants 
and experienced a greater increase in these applicants than the other two 
participating segments combined, as Table 43 on page 90 showis. The number 
■of self- supportirfg Community College applicants with incomes bel^w $3,000 
doubled between 1980-81 and 1983-84; the number with incomes between $3,00,0 
and $6, 000 increased by 74 percent; and those in higher. income levels increased 
between tnree and four fold. ^ 



.0 



TABLE 43 ' Student and Spouse Income of Financially ,. Independent 
Cal Grant c Applicants by Segment, 1980-81 to 1983-84- 



Segment 
and income 
in Thousands 



1980^81 
1 — "T 



1981-82 



Change 

1982-83 1983*84 1980-81 to 1983-84 

# % M % ,' Number Percent 



"Community Clleges * . .. 

Under $3 855 51.2% 1,424 47.0% 1,558 

$3-5,999 .560 33.6 848 26,. 0 909 

$6-8,999 . 164 V9.8 v .501 1$,5* 739 

$9-il,999 f 57 3.4 > 160 5.3 2Sp 

$12 and Up ' 32 ; 1.9 ' 100 3.3 182 



42.5% 
24.8 
20.2 
7.6 
5.0 



1,709 

976 
. 798 20.0 

335 

174 



42x8% +854 
24.4 v +416 
N +634 
8.4 +278 
4.4 +142 



+99.9% 
+ 74.3 
+386.6 
+487.7 
+443'. 8 



^.Independent 

"' Under S3 
- - $3-5,999 ' 

$6-8,999 
* $9-11,999 

' $12 'and Up 



82 
51 



•J 



44.8 
27.9 
13 . 1 
5.5 

3,3 



109 
72 
30 
15 
14 



45; 4 
30.0 
12.5 
6.2 
5.8 



98 
57 
25 

15 • 
10 



47.6 
27.7 
12.1* 
7.3' 
4.8 



98 

54- 

30 

12 

12 



47.6 
26.2 
14.6 
5.8 
5.. 8 



+ 16 
+ 3 
+ 6 
+ 2 
+ 6 



+ 19.1 
+ SS.l 



.5 
.9 

+ 25.0 
+ 20.6 
+100.0 



V 



Proprietary 

Under $-3 
$3-5,999 
$6^8,999 
$9-11,999 
$12 and Up 



and Other Private 



292 
209 
74 
29 
47 



44.6 

ai ,.9 
li. a 

4.4- 
7.2 



302 
234 
98 
'49 
67 



'40.3 
31.2 
13.1 
6.5 
8.9 



356 
237 
180 
58 
58 



Source: CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes 



40.0 
26.6 
20 
6.5 
6 J 



381 
307 
193 
84 
88 



36.2 
29.2 
18 .'3 

y s.o 

8.4 



+ 89 
+ 98 
+119 
+ 55 
+ 41 



+ 30 K S 
+ 46.9 
+160.8 
+189.6 
+ 87.2 



^ ,. ^ , ., t ....... . . " ■ ' 

There were 173 "self-supporting applicants at independent institutions in 
1980-81 and 206 four years later. Nevertheless, their .income distribution' 
di<f not change significantly. Tfae number of self-supporting applicants were- 
larger at proprietary institutions, hut again no draisatic shifts occurred in 
their income distribution. , 



PROGRAM PROVISIONS AFFECTING ' 
"THE DISTRIBUTION' OF -NEW-CfAL " GRANTS AWARDS 



No major segmental shiffts took place in the. distribution of Cal Grant C '■■ 
awards, yet four program provisions affected the selection process: (1) 
methods for setting' and .adjusting the family income ceiling; (2) statutory 
limits on the -number of new awards; (3) designation of occupational fields 
with labor market "saortages ; and .(4V the six elements in 'the Cal Grant C 
scoring system. Each is examined in the /ollowing'lsections . ,. 



Setting and Adjusting the Family Income Ceiling 

Throughout this period eligibility for the Cal Grant C program was based on 
financial need and the same "'variable income ceiling used by/the Cal Grant A 
program. Since* ISLg 1*82, that ceiling hcs- not .4een adjusted for inflation. 
This has made " some applicants who. were ofece eligible for the Cal Grant C 
program ineligible Simply because of- the impact of inflation on their families' 
incomes. v The number of suchf applicants has increased, particularly at 
independent and proprietalfcr institutions, where they accounted jf or 8 and 11 
percent of .all. dependent applicants ; respectively, tjy 1983-8£* As a. resist, 
the adverse .affect of inflation on eligibility has been lestf* severe for Cal 
Grant C applicants thajp^or many in the Cal Gra^t' A program because a greater 
percentage of Cal GraSt C applicants are self supporting 'and fewer are from 
families with incomes near the ceilings ^ > ' v 

• ' • . * ' * .. 

Statutory 4 I4mits f on the Number of New Awards 

The number of new Cal Grant C awards }.& set by statute at 1,337 a year and, 
with the exception of 1979-jJO and. 1980-81, has remained at that level since 
1975-76. This number is less than one-tenth the number of new grants in the 
Cal Grant A program and le&fc than 0 one- fifth the authorized number in the Cal 
Grant B program. . , * „ ^ 

, . : . : . ■ - . .. y • .. • 

As earlier pages have shown, the number of needy eligible applicants has 

•increased .in all three grant programs wfctie the number of authorized new 

awards has not. Moreover, the ratio of needy eligible Cal Grant C applicants 

to awards was already high at five to one in 1980-81, but increased more 

rapidly t&aa in any other program oyer the "next four years. By 1983-84 it 

reached mor^ than nine to one, meaning that eight students applied for a new 

Cal Grant C and were turned down for every one who received a new grant. 

This rejection rate was more thah v 'double that in either of the other two 

programs. ■ ••• . . - • ; T } . ' . . ■ ' 

- y - % 

...-•.»» * > • ■ • 

Designation of Occupations, with -Labor Market Shortages / 

The enabling legislation creating the Cal Grant C program stated ,%hat it 
would provide grants in vocational-technical fields in which thez*e : were 
labor market shortages. Following the creation of the.prograiB in 1^73-74, 
the Student Aid Commission established a list of occupational training 
program in fields that were faced v^ith such shortages and required that 
applicants njust be seeking training intone of these fields to be eligible 
for consideration for -a grant. Since that time, however r the list of eligible 
occupational -training areas has not been updated^ and -^pt the labor market 
shortage areas of the early 1970s are unlikely to be the same' as those 
existiiig now or anticipated in the latter 1980s* The Auditor Genera l^appar- 
•eritly agreed and issued an opiniop earlier this year directing the Student 
Aid Commission to revise^ its procedures for designating such fields and to 
develop a hew list. 'A consultant was hired and his $eport adopted at the 
^Studenit 'Aid Commission* s . October 1985 meeting; but it wi 1^1 notybe until next 
year before advisory 4 committees can meet to establish the new /List, In the 
interim, the-friginal }i*t of eligible programs continues to be/used* 



Eiejfcents in the Oal Grant C Scpring System . ' - - 

• •; . .• : . ' ■ * . ; .; . ■ . .• ^ ; ' ■ . ■ • •„■ \. 

•There ace six elements in the Cal Grant C -scoring system designed to assess 
applicants* prior preparation and course work, their employment history , . 
involvement in vocationally-related clubs or activities,' their reasons for 
selecting the proposed training program, and a teacher or employer recommen- 
dation. Each is weighted separately- and then they are totaled to determine 
the applicant's final score, with 100 points as the maximum. * 

The applicant's high school grade-point average counts for a maximum of. 15 
points. It is "weighted less heavily in the 'Cal Grant C program than in the \ 
other two grant programs because many- Cal. Gr^ntC applicants left high, 
school many years prio^ tq. applying for these grants and because much of 
their high school bourse work is not likely to relate directly to the training 
program they hope to undertake. 

The applicant's educational history in vocational-technical course work 
v counts for up to ten additional points. * , 

A work history is required, listing all the jobs "the applicant has held, 
whether or not related to the proposed course of study, and it counts for up 
to additional ten points. So does the listing of other qualifications, 
"including clubs, hobbies, or other vocationally related activities. . » 

'Ah applicant is. also required to~ explain the reasons for selecting the ; 
particular program by responding to ten questions'. These subjective questions 
about motives count for up to 30 points in the final score. 

finally, the applicant ' must submit a teacher *or employer recommendation 
evaluating his or her skills, vocational-technical competence, and potential. 
This last important part of the Scoring system can receive up to 25 points. 



* i 

DISTRIBUTION AND CHARACTERISTICS OF. NEW CAL .GRANT C RECIPIENTS 

As a result of the fixed number of first-time Cal Grant C awards and the 
sharply increased competition for themi the distribution and characteristics 
of new recipients have shifted over, the .past four years. *• •. 

Numb.er of New Recipients » ' v? ' ' - " ' * 

-Table; "44 on page 93 summarizes the minor shifts -that have occurred in the 
segmental distribution of n/»w award winners 'since 1980-81. In that year, 

•673 new recipients attended Community Colleges , 166 went -to independent 
institutions, and 535 enrolled at proprietary institutions, including 18 at 
hospi^l' schools offering registered nursing programs. The following year,- 
the number of Community College recipients increased by, 87 but then began a 
two-year decline that left these colleges with 37 fewer recipients in 1983-84 
than they had had four years 1 earlier despite an increase of 3,572 additional 
applicants. The independent' institutions experienced a slight decline of 16 



new ^recipients between 198081 and 1983-84, while proprietary institutions 
posted a small increase. .• % 

Academic Level of New Recipients / * • 

As noted earlier, the Cal Grant C, program experienced a marked increase in 
older applicants, including some seeding grants, for job retraining, others 
switching to vocational programs after beginning academic programs elsewhere, 
and still others seeking grants to help them' finance' their second year of 
training* This substantial increase in older applicants is reflected in 
Table 45 on'p&ge '94 the increase of new recipients at Level 2 or above* The 
nuxaber of Level 1 recipients ~~ high school seniors and others who, had no^ 
prior postsecondary education — declined by 117 overalV, while those at 
l#evel 2 or above rose. * : ' ^ - t * * v " 

Dependency and Income Level of ^New w Recipients A . 

Table 46 on page 95 shows the two shifts that have occurred in 'the past foux 
years in the number of financially dependent and independent recipients and 



TABLE 44 Number of- New Cal Grant] C Recipients by Segment, 
■ 1980-81 to 19$3-8i 




•V * . ■' " ; ..Change 
1980-81 ; 1981-82^^1982-83 * 1983-84 1980-81 -to 1983-84 

Segment . ' Number Number Number Number ^ Number Percent 

■ ' - * 

Community 

Colleges * 673 -766' '•'.] 7 60 636 - 37 - 5.5% 

Independent; " 166 138 '149 150 - 16 - 9.6 




Proprietary and . .• "> i ■ 

Other Private . 535 433 ■■ -488 549 14 . + 2.6 

. ■ .•■ ' . . , •■ ':■■<:; ■ \ ■ ••• • ' ... ' ■ ■-. • ' ; 
All Segments - 1,374 - 1,337" ; /l ,337 A 1,337 t - - - 37 - 2-7 

Note: In 1983-84 ,\ two, first-time recipients attended a State University > 
. campus. This v vas the first time that any State University or Univer 
f\ sity campuses participated in the program. • '- 

Source: CSAC^ Qctober 1983 Agenda, Tab J. .</]■'. 



TABLE 45 



Segment 
and leve t 

— — T' 
Community 

Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level .4 



dumber of New C#2 Grant C Recipients', by Academic 
level and Segment, 1980-81 to 1983-84 

.;'■•••*' ^ Change 

1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1980 -81 to" 1983-84 
Number % 



— 1980-81 



Number % 



Cfffleges 

336 49.9% 382 

223 33.1 244 

74 11.0 101 

40 5.9 39 




Number ' percent 



+ 
+ 
+ 



113 
30 
36' 
10 



-33.6% 
+ 13.4 
■K48.6 
+ s 25.0 



Independent 

Level 1" 
Level 2 
Level' 3 
Level 4 



Other Private 

Level 1 ; 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 

All Segments 
Level 1 



Level 2.., 
Level 3 
Level 4 





73.5 


109 


78.9 


106 


71.1 


96 


64.0 




19 


11.4 


12 


8.7 


18 


12,1 


26 


17.3 


+ 


13 


7.8 


8 


5.8 


10 


6.7 


17 


11.3 


+ 


12 


7.2 


9 


6.5 


15 


10.1 


11 


7.3* 




id 






r 












316 


59.1 


259 


•59.8 


265 


54.3 


307 


56.9 




134 


25.0 


117 


27.0 


122 


25.0 


147- 


26.6 


+ 


51 


9.5 


-35 


8.1 


.60 


12.3 


55 


v 9.8 


. + 


34 


6.4 


22 


5.1 


41 


8.4 


40 


6.8 




744 


56.3 


750 


56.1 


652 


48.8 


627 


46.9 


■ y 


376 


27.4 


373 


27.9 


408 


30.5 


427 


31.9 




138 


10.0 


' 144 


10. S 


176 


13.2. 


182 


13.6 




86 


6.3 


70 


5.2 


101 


7.5 


101 


7.6 





7 
4 
1 



9 

11 
4 
6 



51 
44 
15 



- 21.3 
+ 36.8 
+ 30.8 

- 8.3 



- 4.4 
+ 8.2 

+ 7.8 

+ 17.6 

- 15 .7 
+ 13.6 

+ 31.9 

+ 17.4 



Note ; 



Level 1 is high school seniors or others who have not yet begun 
postsecondary education; 2 ^postsecondary student| who have not yet 
completed 24 semester units; 3, postsecondary students who have ; 
completed from 24 to 60 units; and 4, those who have completed more 
than 60 semester units of academic or vocational education at a ^ 
postsecondary institution. 



Source: CSAC, October 1983 Agenda, Tab J . 
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in the family-income distribution of dependent jreWpient*.-' The first was an 
increase in the number of independent qr self-supporting recipients in every ; 
segment. . •.. • 



tfABLE 46 .Income Distribution of Financially Dependent Cal Grant C 
^ Recipients bif Segment, 1980-81 to 1983-84 



112 


103 / 


110 


170 


156 


141 


38 


68 


51 


0 


3 •:' 


1 


0 


0 


0 


320 


330 


303* 


353 


436 


397 



Segment and . .1980-81 1981-82 
Income Level . Number Number 

Community Colleges 

Under $12,000 
$12,000-23,999 
$24, 000-3$, 999 
$36,000-41,999 
$42,000 and Up 
" Total Dependent 
Independent 

Independent 

Under $12,000 
$12,000-^3,999 
$24,000-35,999 
$36,000-41,99.9 
$42,000 and Up 
Total Dependent 
Independent 

Proprietary and Other Private 

Undef $12,000 
$12,000-24,999 
$24,000-35,999 ' 
$36,000-41,999 
$42,000 and Up 
Total Dependent 
Independent 



1982t83 
Number 



1983-84 
Number 



83 
107 

8 

%31 

405 

c 



:.i Change-; . 
ISSU-ai to 1983-84 



Source: 



CSAC Applicant/Recipient Data Tapes ^ 



Number 



29 

63 
5 
8' 
0 

99 

52 



Percent 



25.9% 
37.0 
13.2 
21.0 

-30 .~9 
14.7 , 





V 






/ 






36 


30 


39 V * 


32 


- - 4 




11.1 


58 


44 


38 


46 


- 12' 




20.7 


39 


38 
2 


43 v 
8 


31 
4 


- 8 

• +• 4 


» 


20.5 

imim ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






133 


114 ■ 


128 


113 


- 20 




15.3 


, 33 


24 


. . . ■ 21 . • 


37 


+ 4 




12.1 



137 


84 


109 


99 




38 


- 27.7 


166 


126 


144 


148 




18- 


+ 10.8 


81 


' 73 


97 


98 


;" ■ '.. + 


n 


21".0 


0 


13 


19' 


16 


' ' "-.•*'+ 


16 ' 


mm ■ 


0 


1 • 


0. 


0 




0 


mm' 


384 


297 


369 


361 




23 


- 6.0 


151 ' 


136 


119 


188 




37 


+ 24.5 



While this shift was a product of the marked increase in older, self-sup- 
porting applicants', including some with pr^or pdstsecondary education," the 
: -availabl* Cal -Grant C award* :w*xel.diatr^uted- jo^. the -llMfiis Pf the program t m 
scoring system without regard to the applicant's age ot education .•level. 
Second, the increase of self-supporting recipients led to a decrease 'In the 
number of dependent recipients. Most of these losses occurred among those 
. from- families with incomes below $24,000. 



Ethiuc Composition of New Recipients - ... * 

The Cal Grant C program provides a limited number of vocational training 
grants for financially needy talented applicants, including many ethnic 

'-95-' 'V/>Wn 



Minority students; Table \47 below shows the ethnic composition of new .reci- 
pients in this program, which differed from that .of both Cal Grant A Snd B 
recipients. Althdugh their numbers wer* smaller, there was a greater percen- 
tage of Black and Hispanic recipients and a substantilly lower percentage of 
Asians in the Cal Grant C program than in the Cal Grant A program. And 
although the percentage of Black" recipients in the Cal Grant B and C programs 
were similar in 1983-84, the percentage of Hispanics and af Mans were 
considerably lower and the percentage v of whites substantially higher ia the 
Cal Grant C program than in Cal Grant B. > • "\ 



•dAL GRANT C RECIPIENTS , P|fcL QRANTS, AND REMAINING NEED 

The. tuition- grant portion of Cal Grant C awards , s f or recipients attending . 
independent and proprietary institutions has hot increased since the program's 
inception in 1973-74'.- As a result, the grants 1 coverage of tuition and 
required fees, has declined even more rapidly than in the Commission' s other 
two programs and now covers less than 45 percent /of average tuition and fees 
for its recipients-. .Furthermore, the maximum $2,Q00 tuition grant in , the Cal 
Grant C program is considerably less than the maximum $3,400 grants in the 
other two programs. •'■ j 

The $500 portion of the" Cal Grant C award that covers educationally-related 
costs has also never been increased. "While the relationship between this 
amount and actual training-related costs varies widely, depending on the * 
type of vocational-technical training 'program undecta^en , it covers a smaller 
proportion of -those costs noy^ than it did four years ago. , v . - 



TABLE- 4? 



Ethnicity 

American 
Indian 

Black / 

Hispanic 

Filipino 

Asian 

.White' 

Other 1 . .. 

Unknown 

Source : 



'Ethnic Composition of New Cal Grant c Recipients, 
1980-81 to 1983~84 : 

'• '1980-81 ■ ' 1981-82- ■ 1982-83 _ -1983-84^ 1980-81 to 1983-84 
Number | Number Number % - Number Number 



21 

i 

l v 8 
247 

37 
756 
67 
63 



1.5% 
12.2 
' 18.0 

• i.i 

2.7 
55.0 
4.9 
4.6 



20 
140 
202 

'43' 
846 

. i» 

58 



' 1-5% 

10.5 

15.1 

1.1 -. 
"3 ."2/ 
6*3.3 

1.0 

4,3 



20 
169 
242 

20, 
67' 
791 
12 
16- 



1.5% 13 
12.6 159 
18.1 

>i.5 
'V5.0 

59*2 
fC.S 

. 1.2 



CSAC, October * 19^83 Agenda, Tab J y 




Costs for vocational-technical training programs have risen in .recent years 
'as they have* throughout post secondary education.*' These students are often 
eligible for Pell/Brants', Guaranteed Student loans, and .sometimes fedfcral" 
campus-based aid,, depending on the-! institution attended, but Community"" 
College and proprietary, institutions often participate^ in a^more limited 
range of aid programs than most four-year institutions, have less fully-staffed 
'financial aid/ .offices, and rarely have significant amounts of institutional' 
grant funds to assist their/needy, vocational students, 



The- short/duration of^most vqcational- technical training programs has. often 
made their students depend heavily on' loans -to help .finance their education. 
The failure of the Cal Grant «C program to e^and thei number 'of^ew grants at 
.a tims when vocational students were, increasing rapidly or to\Hj||se the, size 

-of jtts. grants ia the face, of higher tuition, fees,, and other training costs 
hajs meant that the program served a shrinking portion* of financially needy ' 
vocational students statewide.' Furthermore, evear those . who secured Cal 

A 3rant 'C awards had an ever-shrinking portion, of their school costs covered 
by this grant . ■ , ; . 



RENEWAL OF CAL GRANT C AWARDS 



The only vocational training' program of more than two years duration tha't is 
eligible 'for Cal Grant C coverage is hoswital-based registered riur"se training... 
M*st of- the other eligible training proglwms range from as little as four to 
sijci months duration to as long as twoTyears," so the typical Cal Grant C » 4< 
recipient is eligible, to renew his or her grant only for one additional 
year. ' • — , ' ' •': {' ''.* < ■ - •", 

Table 48 below shows "the" number of renewal recipients bet*>een 1980-81 -and * 
1983-84. There were slight declines in the number of renewal recipients in - 
all except the "Community Colleges, where their number increased slightly. 
Of more interest was the general relationship between the number of new » and 
renewal ' '■' "." 



TABLE 48 iiwsber of Cal Grant C RenWwal Recipients by Segment, 
2980-8X to 2983.-84 

' v Change » 

1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1980-81 to 1983-84 



Segment -j ^ 

Community Colleges 

' Independent 

Proprietary and 
Other Private 



Number Numbef Number Number Number Percent 



r584 

62 

285 
931 




.266 
. 946 



26Q 
911 



All Segments 
Source: CSAC, October 1983 Agenda, Tab J 



598 
39 

,1, ♦ 

252 
889 



i 23 

- 33 

- 42 



.*:.! 2.4%, 

- 37.1 

- 11.6 

- 4.5, 



recipient^* in the three segments* la the C o m reuc ity Colleges , the aiUBl?er\ of 
renewal recipients nearly equalled the nuaber of new ^recipients the prxor 
yeaT, showing that most Cal Grant C recipients in these colleges were enrolled 
ia two-year training programs . and .nonuaUy renewed thie^r grants for a sec<md 
year-; ; At independent and proprietary institutions, on the other hand, therk. 
were roughly half as many renewal ' as aew recipients , Nauggesting th3t more t 
recipients enrolled in single-yea*; programs or that their renewal rates were 
somewhat lower/ 
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